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The Woman Travelling Alone. 


In Two PARTS.—PART II. 


Many women dislike arriving alone in a 
strange city. But city railway stations are much 
the same the world over, and there is little real 
difficulty in finding one’s way about in any of 
them, or in getting one’s self and luggage properly 
transported to her destination. 

From the time her foot touches the platform 
until she is in the carriage or street-car a woman 
should show no timidity. She should walk and 
act as if perfectly familiar with the place. This 
air of self-reliance is often as valuable as 
experience itself. 

A sensible woman has little to carry with 
her from the car, nothing, indeed, besides her 
hand-bag, umbrella and wrap. If she has 
travelled in a sleeping or drawing-room car, the 
porter, on whom she should bestow a parting 
fee, proportioned to the length of the journey, 
will help her up the long walk from the car to 
the waiting-room. She cannot claim his time, 
however, until he has seen all his other passengers 
alight. 

In some large stations there are now uniformed 
officials or porters to carry one’s bag, but they 
are not always to be found at the right time. 
Remember that it is the porter’s duty to assist 
each passenger, and if he puts a woman off by 
saying that some one else needs him, she should 
tell him that she can wait a few minutes until he 
is free. 

Half an hour, or less, before reaching most 
cities, the agent of a transfer company enters, 
ready to receive one’s trunk check and give a 
receipt for it. Although one should get the 
receipt from him he can be trusted to deliver 
the trunk at the address given him. He boards 
the train only by agreement with the railroad 
company, and his presence there ensures his 
trustworthiness. Even if one expects friends to 
meet her at the station, time and trouble are 
saved by disposing of the trunk in this way. 

If one’s visit in a new city is to be short, or if 
one is uncertain as to her hotel, she should let 
her trunk go to the baggage-room until she 
decides. 

She should, if possible, choose her train so as 
to reach the new city before dark. But if she 
arrives after sunset and is not met by friends, 
she should secure a coachman by aid of a regular 
station official. 

At the hotel she will be shown to the ladies’ 
reception-room, and the bell-boy in attendance 
will send the clerk to her. The clerk will register 
her name, and she will make in advance definite 
arrangements with him about her room. She 
should ask to see her room before consenting to 
take it. Do not have one any farther up-stairs 
than is absolutely necessary. 

At hotels where the lowest-priced room is one 
dollar a day, there is as likely to be a small 
one at this price on the second or third floor as 
on the sixth. 

The average woman must be economical when 
travelling, but she should never economize by 
going to second or third-class hotels. In every 
city there are some first-class hotels on the 
European plan,—by which room and board are 
paid for separately,—where a small room can be 
had at one dollar a day. 

The café in connection with a hotel of this 
kind is not always moderate-priced, but if one’s 
stay in the new city is prolonged, it is usually 
easy enough to find near-by restaurants of 
moderate price, for one is not obliged to take her 
meals at her hotel. 

Many women travelling alone avoid the large 
hotels altogether, preferring a boarding-house 
recommended by some friend. In New York 
and other large cities there are small hotels and 
boarding-houses patronized chiefly by ladies. 
Before leaving home one should have the names 
of some houses of this kind. If she has no other 
way of getting the information, a letter of inquiry 
to the Young Women’s Christian Association 
or Woman’s Exchange will doubtless procure 
it. Few cities are without branches of these 
institutions. 

If one arrives in the new city before dark, and 
has the choice of two or three places, it is just 


as well to leave the final decision until after a 


personal inspection. 

Although in New York, and possibly else- 
. where, there are restaurants which after dark 
refuse admission to ladies unaccompanied by 


men escorts, it is safe to say that no first-class | 


hotel would decline to receive a lady, no matter 
at what hour she should arrive. Inquiry on this 
point has been made at many large hotels, and 
the reply has been invariably the same. Hotel 
clerks are usually judges of human nature, and 
at any hour know whom to admit and whom to 
turn away. 

Though it is far the wiser thing for a woman 
to plan her journey so that she will arrive in the 
new city before dark, yet should she be obliged 


to arrive in the evening, she need not fear an | 
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unpleasant reception at a hotel. If through a | 
| failure of trains to connect she is unexpectedly 
| obliged to stay overnight in a city which she 


reaches late at night, it is best to stay at a first- 

class hotel near the station, if the conductor of 

her train can recommend such an one to her. 
Many women journeying from their own homes 


to a definite place lose much by not stopping on 


the way to visit some large city or historic town 
which lies in their route. Even if one can have 
but a few hours in a place like Portsmouth, or 
Salem, or Baltimore, or Winchester, better break 
the journey than lose the opportunity altogether. 
One is very seldom obliged to travel as rapidly 
as possible to her destination, and almost all 
railroad tickets and time-tables permit stops of 
this kind. 

Not a few misguided people have travelled 


once, without at any time breaking the journey. 
In this way they have missed seeing Omaha, or 
Denver, or Salt Lake City, or Santa Fé, or 
Manitou, not to mention other attractive places 
easily reached by side-trips. 

If one has but a few hours to spend in a new 
city as a tourist sightseer, she will check her 
bag at the parcel-room at the station, and proceed 
on foot or by car to some centre of information. 
If the town has no library, it contains probably 
a Woman’s Exchange, Christian Association, or 
at least a friendly stationer’s shop where guide- 
books and general information may be obtained. 
Of course if one has plenty of time, it is as well 
to go to a good hotel for luncheon and a little rest 
preparatory to sightseeing. But the practical 
sightseer with limited time will be more apt to 
follow the other plan. 

Some may incline to laugh at the suggestion 
about a public library. But the public libraries 
in our towns and cities are naturally centres of 
information, and one may there most quickly put 
her hand on some book that will guide her to 
exactly the points of interest she wishes to see. 

One is apt to enjoy more in a large city if she 
does the most of her sightseeing on foot, or with 
the aid of the street-cars. It is wisest not to 
start on a long or lonely drive with no escort but 
a strange driver. Besides, in the crowded parts 
of a city, driving is the slowest means of getting 
about. Electric railways are now so numerous 
that any picturesque suburb of most cities can 
be easily reached by electric cars. Moreover, 
when economy must be considered, carriage fares 
run away with money most unsatisfactorily. 

In a strange city, whether at the station or in 
the streets, and at the hotel, a woman should be 
even more careful than on the cars themselves 
about making acquaintances. She should never 
by her manner betray that she is a stranger, and 
when on the street should address her general 
inquiries to some official rather than to a 
passer-by. 

At her hotel she should spend little time out- 
side her own room. One is apt to be criticised if 
she is seen too often in hotel parlors. 

It is to the credit of American men that a 
woman without escort may travel safely and 
pleasantly from one end of this country to the 
other. To the credit of American women it 
may be said that they seldom draw criticism on 
themselves by carelessness of behavior when 
travelling. HELEN LeAu REED. 
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Kept His Resolution. 


Gen. O. O. Howard tells an incident from his 
own life, which again proves that a slight thing 
often turns the balance, for good or evil. The 
incident occurred during the battle at Fair Oaks, 
where General Howard was wounded. 

“As I was making my way to the hospital,’ 
he says, ‘“‘weak from pain and loss of blood, I 
saw a young man so under the influence of 
| whiskey that he could hardly walk. As I came 
| near him I —— long enough to tell him it did 
tas pay to drink. It would ruin him, and he 





had better stop before the habit had control of 


him. 

“IT passed on to the hospital, had my arm 
amputated and was sent home to recover. I 
learned nothing more of the drunken soldier 
until a short time ago, when a letter from an 
officer in Washington told me his subsequent 
history. Impressed by the fact that, in my 
wounded condition, I had taken enough interest 
in him to stop and give him advice, he then and 
there resolved to quit drinking. 

“He kept his resolution, and when the war 
was over settled down to a life of steady, honest, 
hard work. He gradually rose, and has recently 
died, a judge on the Supreme Court bench of 
— Hampshire, one of the foremost men of the 
State.” 
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No Choice. 


“Have you any powder for bugs on rose-bushes 
| and other plants?” inquired a prim spinster of 
| the Canby storekeeper. 


“Yes, ma’am,” replied Mr. Rigg. “I may say 
| I have three kinds; and every one of ’em is 
| invented and intended specially for everything 
| that crawls excepting snakes and babies, accord- 
| ing to the labels on ’em.’’ 
| _“*Have you had any personal experience with 
| them ? Which would you recommend ?” asked 
| the spinster, doubtfully surveying the three 
| packages brought out for her inspection. 
| “Well, my wife has tried ’em all on her flower- 
| garden,” said Mr. Rigg, ‘‘and she says she can’t 
| See as the bugs have a mite o’ preference amon; 
|the three. She thinks they’ll thrive jest about 
as well on one as on another.” 
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Own 
Select Your 
Own Designs. 






OUR NEW and com- 
plete books of pane and 
erspectives,“* MODER. 
fio ES,” will tell you 
allaboutit. We give you 
pretty exteriors, pretty 
be joor glans and ideas for 
2 exquisite inside effects 
when your house is built, 
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and economy. Made from finest 
selected stock, reduced by special | 
process to three times consistency || 


of ordinary soup. : : : : : 
It is richer but costs less. 


A 10-cent can makes a quart of soup. 
A Booklet sent free tells all about it. 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


ay ? CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. : 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 

SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agenta 


The NU-BROOM 


“‘ Makes Sweeping Easy.” 


200,000 women who are 
using it know that it 


Saves Women, 
Saves Carpets, 


and Sweeps Clean 


Costs no more than the 
old-fashioned, stiff- 
handle broom. 


Order one of 
our grocer and 
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The 
Handle 
Does it. 


Our Best Grade has 
XXX on the label. 


aa For 35 cts. in 
stamps we will send 
repaid our XXX 
Parlor 
Broom toanyad- 


’\ dress within 100 
» miles of Boston. 


NU-BROOM CO., 23 Chatham St., Boston. 
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VICTOR 
COFFEE! 


Fragrant. Appetizing. Invigorating. 
It pleases the most fastidious taste. 
A luxury, within reach of everybody. 
(Sold only in 1-1. air-tight tins, it retains tts 
flavor to the last ounce.) 


Ask Your Grocer For It. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 
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HOME DYEING - 


A Pleasure at Last. 





No Muss. No Trouble. 


MAYPOLE 
SOAP 


WASHES a4r2 DYES 


AT ONE OPERATION 


.- ANY COLOR. 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for 
Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, 
Blouses, Ribbons, Curtains, Under- 
linen, etc., whether Silk, Satin, 
Cotton or Wool. 


Sold in All Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists, or mailed free : 
for 15 cents; 
Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, «= 
127 Duane Street, New York. 











CYCLISTS! Judge for your- 


selves the merits of the 


Tillinghast 
Saddle. = 


Platform is pliable and 
slightly springy; being 
« built on a foundation of 
bent ash and raw hide— 
no solid base. The Til- 
linghast affords. . . . 


COMFORT, SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. Cam 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price, $3.00. 


Illustrated Circular, FREE. 
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In Seven CuHapters.—Cuapter VII. 


OON after Gussie had Thatcher to finish my work and now I’m ready 
laid Ferieda on the bed to take your place.” 
there was a knock at “I am not tired,” Peggie answered. “The 


it and found Gussie waiting. Her eyes widened, it’s not pneumonia, but he’s afraid it will be. 

and then a frightened look came into them. He says she has nervous prostration.” She 
“Ferieda has just fainted,” Gussie said, | looked up beseechingly in Gussie’sface. “What 

briefly. ‘Will you stay with her? I have to| has she done, Miss Saddler, that I must not 

go to work.” | know about? She keeps saying over and over 
Peggie was already in the hall. “Is she | that | must not know.” 


going to be ill?’”’ she asked, anxiously. “Shall! Gussie looked at the flushed face on the | 
| eyes looked larger than ever, and she had not 


we send for a doctor ?” | pillow amidst the tumbled, soft brown hair. 
“IT was coming to that,”’ said Gussie, leading | Ferieda was asleep. “I think you havea right 

the way back to her own room. ‘“There’s a! to know,” Gussie answered. “She lost her 

doctor we all go to, but 

if you want to send for 

yours —”’ 


Peggie’s door. She opened | doctor came in again about midnight. He says | 


dictated the end of her story, and Peggie had 
copied it. 

“Going to send it to Hayden?” Peggie had 
asked her. “If 1 were you I should try Orrick 
first.’’ 

“He was sick when I saw him,” said Ferieda. 
“He told me to go home.” 

“That showed his good sense,” Gussie 
answered. “Orrick’s a great man. ‘The story 
will suit him and you can use the money to go 
home.” 

A sweet light broke across Ferieda’s face. 
“I—I had not thought of that,”’ she stammered. 
“Gussie, do you think —”’ 

Gussie shrugged her shoulders without 
speech. 

All this was two weeks before Ferieda could 
sit up an hour at atime, or even walk across 
the room. Her face seemed transparent, her 


yet learned to keep her hands quiet when she 
talked. Peggie had gone out and Gussie was 





Peggie hesitated. She 





did want to send for her 
own physician, in whom 
she had absolute faith, but 
to do so seemed to reflect 
on Gussie’s physician and 
the house. For an instant 
the girls faced each other. 

“Well,” said Gussie, with 
brusqueness, “say which. 
I’ll take the message out.” 

“Where is your doctor?” 
asked Peggie. 

“Next door.” 

“Then call him, of course. 
If he’s out, telephone for 
Dr. Walthall, the Bucking- 
ham;” and Peggie went 
into Ferieda’s room. 

“IT must go to work,” 
said Ferieda, opening her 
eyes. “I’ve had a fall, 
Peggie, and I shall have to 
get you to help me up. I’m 
all right, you know, only 
I’ve had a fall and Gussie 
put me on the bed, but I 
must go to work. I need 
to work very badly.” 

“Il know, dear,” said 
Peggie, holding the cold 
hand in both of hers. 
“Just now you must lie 
still, and don’t you want 
some tea ?’’ 

“No,” Ferieda answered, 
with a strange earnestness. 
“T must get up now, right 
now!” And yet she made 


ty Oe 


no motion to get up. “I of). 


must go to work, Gussie,” 
she repeated. ‘Gussie ?’’ 
““Yes,’’ said Peggie, 
bending over with a fright- 
ened heart. “What is it?” 
“You don’t suppose I’d let her know, Gussie? | pocket-book, and with it every cent she had.” 
I will not have her know.” | Peggie gave an exclamation of dismay, but 
Ferieda paused a little, and when she spoke | the other waved it aside and went on: “I 


again it was in clear consciousness. “J feel | suppose you think she should have come to | 
irresponsible, Peggie. I think you’d better | you, if she loved you; but you’ve never been | 


call the doctor and he will give me something, | in that fix, and you don’t know how it seems. 
so that I can go to work. Do you remember | Ferieda felt under obligations to you; that was | 


‘sr, =. 
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‘*THERE WAS A GIRL IN OUR TOWN.” 


sleeping in Peggie’s room. Ferieda caught 
sight of Algy Camp passing in the hall and 
called to him. 
“How-do, Mississippi?” he said, coming in. 
Ferieda put out her frail hand and made him 
| seat himself on some encyclopedias which 
had been piled just high enough to serve as a 


the powder you gave me the first day I spent | ail right. But when it came to throwing her- | footstool. 


with you? I’d like some more of that.” 
“Does your head ache?” 


“I don’t think so—I’ve forgotten,” she | 
Her breath came in| “She told me because we were strangers, and 


answered, drowsily. | 
sharp little chokes and gasps, and when the | I was in a position where 1 could make capital 
doctor entered she was delirious again. | out of it. I wrote it up. Then she got that 


| different, that’s all. 


listened to the pitiful sharp breaths. 
He shook his head. “She has collapsed,” | succeed she took it all too seriously. She 
he answered; “nervous collapse, low fever. | has that high-strung nature that can’t take 
You say she was out in that blizzard? Well, | luck as it comes. Why, I’ve lived on thirty- 
she is in a fine condition to have anything. five cents a week and never had nervous 
I’ll look in again toward midnight, and in the | prostration.”’ 
meantime kindly have these made up.” He 
wrote out a couple of prescriptions and handed | in her dreams. 
them to Peggie. 


door. “I had an errand up this way and enough to finish that story. I know her kind 
stopped to ask.” of temperament. You’ll have to let her dictate 
“Thank you,” answered Peggie; “this.” | it to you, Miss Harrison.” 
She gave him the prescriptions and he and the | 
doctor left together. The girls clasped hands. 
“What did he say?” asked Gussie, coming! What Gussie prophesied came true. Long 


self entirely on your kindness—well, it was | 


“1 don’t blame Ferieda,” Gussie hurried on. | 


“I’ve got something to tell you,” she said, 
smiling down at the square, boyish face, the 
frank, gray eyes and the mop of hair. Algy 
had been a football captain in his college days, 
and this proud fact the barber was never 


| | allowed to forget. 
“Is—is it pneumonia?” asked Peggie, as he | amanuensis work, but that wasn’t quite enough | 
to support her, and when her writing didn’t | 


“You have all been so good to me,” said 
Ferieda, “and you were all strangers, every 
one. I want you to know how much I 
appreciate it. Even if we never meet again, 


| you must always remember that somewhere I 


am thinking of you all, and wishing you so 


| much luck and happiness!” 
“Must—go—to work,” murmured Ferieda, | 


“Are you feeling worse?” asked Algy, in 
jalarm. ‘“Sha’n’t I call some one?” He was 


“Hear that?” said Gussie, nodding toward | on his feet. 
“Can I do something?” asked Algy, at the the bed. “She can’t get better till she is well 


Ferieda laughed and motioned him back to 
his place. “You dear old goose,” she said, 
“I’m only thinking of an idea Gussie put into 


| my head. If my storm story sells, 1 can go 
“Say Peggie, please. We both say ‘Ferieda.’” | home, and she and Peggie think I’d better do 


it. I shall come again, and you can all come 
down. You see, I’ve been away three months, 


in a little after two in the morning. “I got | before Ferieda could leave her bed she had | and they have had the storm and all —” 
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“I know — you’re homesick,” said Algy, 
nodding. He had known the feeling, too. 

“But it’s all foolishness to plan,” Ferieda 
added, “because I know Mr. Orrick won’t take 
the thing, and I shall be just where I was 
before.” 

“If he doesn’t I’ll go down and punch him,” 
said Algy, with decision. “See?” 

Ferieda looked at him a moment as if he put 
a new thought in her head. “Will you go 
now ?”’ she asked. 

“Why, sure,” he answered, feeling of his 
biceps. “I’ve not been training, but I guess 
I'll do.” 

“Then wait in the parlor for me. I’m 
coming with you.” 

“No!” 

“Sure,” said Ferieda, with the peculiarly 
sweet assurance that always disarmed her 
friends. “I’ve not been training, but I guess 
I'll do.” 

It was strangely delightful and exciting to be 
running away. Ferieda’s 
eyes danced, and she had 
a smile for every little inci- 
dent. The city hall seemed 
beautiful as it lifted its 
white dome into the clear 
blue of the winter sky. 
Each crackling twig of the 
tall, naked trees was etched 
on the white wall, and in 
the park young Nathan 
Hale stood with hands 
bound behind him, his head 
fearlessly thrown back, 
loyalty and daring in each 
sculptured line. Just in 
front of this heroic figure 
a cold little newsboy was 
dancing on one leg. 

“That’s not as accidental 
as it looks,” said Algy, 
when Ferieda called his 
attention to the contrast. 
“People come along just 
taking in that statue, and 
thinking about patriotism 
and immortality and art, 
and then they catch sight 
of that little beggar and it 
bowls them over. That’s 
business.”’ 

Ferieda shook her head 
in pure delight. She did 
not look at all like a young 
author on her way to get a 
manuscript refused. As 
for Algy, he was so com- 
pletely absorbed in his 
concern for her, and so 
proud of being the very 
first to take her out, that he 
forgot entirely what they 
had come out for until she 
stopped him at the publish- 
ing-house steps. 

Mr. Orrick was in. “We 
liked it very much,” he 
said. “I meant to have 
written you, but I believe there was no address 
on the manuscript. By the by, I have some- 
thing for you which I think you will be glad 
to see. Excuse me a moment.” 

“What do you suppose he has?” asked Algy, 
as they watched him cross the room to a bank 
safe and open it. 

Ferieda felt the room grow strange, and her 
face whitened. All the care and self-reproach 
and suffering of the long weeks were slipping 
from her in a breath, and she could not adjust 
herself to the great, dizzy lightness of her heart. 
She knew so well what Mr. Orrick was bringing 
toward her in his hand. 

“‘I—I thank you,” she said, faintly, and she 
heard the editor’s voice sounding far away. 

“It was found pushed ‘under the edge of my 
desk when the office-boy was romping one day. 
There was no address in it, only your name, so 
I put it in the safe, thinking you might come 
in. Why—why—here, Camp, throw the books 
from off that lounge!’ 

“And so I made a fool of myself,” said 
Ferieda, when Algy told the story at the house, 
shouldering all the blame. “I’m so ashamed. 
But perhaps when Mr. Orrick knows that I 
have taken his advice and have gone home he 
will forgive that bad half-hour in consideration 
of my imparting my lesson to other girl 


| writers.” 


“T don’t quite get the straight of it,” said 
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call, and found himself in the midst of a babel 
of tongues. “‘What’s all this war-talk about a 
pocket-book ?”’ 

But Peggie only waved it aloft and waltzed 
Gussie round the room, to the destruction of table 
and screen and chairs, singing: 

There was a girl in our town, 
And she was wondrous wise ; 

She jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both her eyes. 

And when she found her eyes were out, 
With all her might and main 

She jumped into the selfsame bush, 
And scratched them in again. 

“And Ferieda’s got our tickets, and we're 
going home to-morrow !” 

To the whole of which Jim stood listening, 
growing more and more bewildered until Ferieda, 
who sat propped among pillows on the sofa, 
looking very frail, very contrite and very happy, 
made him sit down beside her while she explained 
it all. en 

At the railroad station in a little Southern 
village the train signal ticked off its impatient 
strokes. The pine-trees whispered together, 
drawn in line on either side the track. Toward 
the north, like a white cloud in the warm, bright 
sky, there was a puff of smoke. 

A phaeton was waiting at the platform ahead 
of the other carriages. A boy was pacing back 
and forth, apart from all the chattering groups. 
Every one else was waiting for the mail. He 
was waiting for some one. 

When the train came in a porter stepped down 
from the Pullman with his hands full of luggage, 
but the boy sprang past him and helped down 
Ferieda. 

“Well!” he ejaculated, as he saw how thin 
and pale and changed she was. “You are a 
credit to New York!” 

“Don’t you think you ought to take time to 
say howdy before you scold me?” Ferieda sug- 
gested, laughing. “You don’t seem to realize 
how long I’ve been away.” 

“T know that all right,’ he answered, kissing 
her. “But I don’t intend to say howdy, for I 
never said good-by !” 

MARGUERITE TRACY. 


(The End.) 


* 
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BYRNE. 
/ 


NE youth was shoving the 
sand up into little heaps 
with a very clumsy, shab- 
by shoe. The other lazily 
hung his jaw and did 
nothing. He was not too 
lazy, however, to growl 
out a word now and then 
vee ” in a manner which was a 
singular mixture of good nature and sulkiness. 

They were both porters from the great hotel 
just behind us, and were unconscious of my 
proximity as I Jay on the sand, sometimes reading 
and again looking out over the short, pebbly 
beach and the sea. The only break in the 
semicircular line was a lighthouse on its small 
island a mile away to the eastward. 

“Well,” mumbled the fellow nearest me, the 
one who was doing nothing, “I’m gettin’ about 
sick of this.” 

“Wull, I dunno, Bin,” said his companion. 

This indifference, where sympathy was looked 
for, seemed to put a little life into Bin. His 
full name was Abinadab, as I happened to know. 
“I’m goin’ to stop it, I tell yer,” Bin ejaenlated, 
suddenly picking up a bit of driftwood and 
slinging it far out into the water. “This ever- 
lastin’ haulin’ trunks up and down-stairs for 
everlastin’ swells that’s too confounded lazy to 
do anythin’ for themselves! It’s degradin’, and 
I’m done.” 

Presently I heard the name of my friend Byrne 
in the talk of my two neighbors. 

“Tf I didn’t hear him preach last Sunday in 
the hotel parlor! Ha! ha! ha!” It was Bin 
again. 
before—dunno when. But—’ with a chuckle, 
“Jennie, she made me promise to listen outside 
the winder.” 

I smiled under my umbrella, for Jennie was a 
comely maid, and 1 was glad her influence was 
so wholesome; but I sobered again quickly. 

“Well, yes, I heard him, and [I heard enough, 
too. I am sick of all the old bosh they always 
talk. It was, ‘Like the work you’re at,’ and ‘Be 
ready to do for folks,’ and ‘No matter how much 












“Aint been to anythin’ of that sort) 


woman. It was Byrne himself, and the girl to 
whom he was engaged—in my eyes the hand- 
somest couple the world ever saw. I naturally 
reserved my conversation with Bin for a future 
time, and hastened to join my two friends in their 
| promenade, catching these mumbled words as I 
| passed the two porters: “And marries a rich girl, 
| too, for all his ’umble talk!” : 

| ‘The next afternoon was sultry. Byrne and I 
| were on the beach for a talk and a breath of air. 
| He was telling me about his proposed trip to 
| Europe and his plan for a course of study before 
| settling down to parish work. I was listening 
in a half-envious way, for Byrne was superior to 
me in education, and in fact in real mental 
strength, and no man altogether likes to be 
overtopped. But hedidn’t know it. He thought 
he had a great deal to learn before he could be of 
| use in the world. He had only been first in his 
| class at college, and three times first—if there is 
|any such thing—at the seminary, and then he 
had built up only one broken-down parish since 
he came out. And now 
he ‘had just declined a 
call to a New York 
church, one of the 
largest, because he had 
too humble an opinion 
of his abilities to let him 
take it. The fact was, 
| he was a great man in 
both soul and body. 

Everybody saw that 
except himself. We 
expected great things 
of him. When we were 
in college, I thought we 
should go on working 
along the same lines 
together, but 1 became 
poor and had to stop 
studying and take a 
business offer, which 
brought me the income 
I must have for the 
sake of those I sup- 
ported. But that is 
neither here nor there. 
Byrne and I kept up 
our friendship, and I 
was quite proud of it. 
From theology to travels : 
I was his confidential adviser. So now he half 
consulted me about going abroad and half 
announced his own decisions, and all in his own 
delightful way. He towered a head above meas 
we walked. 

“And when-do you sail?” 1 asked, trying to 
keep the envy out of my voice. And then I 
endeavored to persuade him after all to accept 
his call to New York. ‘What’s the idea in going 
now?” IT said. “Why not wait till you get a 
little fagged? You’d better accept your call to 
St. "8. 
they will allow you to go abroad. In the 
meantime, you would have a local habitation and 
a name.” 

“*There’s a good deal in that,” said he. “You 
evidently understand the clerical nature, and 
ought to have been a minister. A man feels as 
much lost without a parish as a dog without a 
master. It’s a draggled, hungry feeling, but —” 

A puff of wind carried his voice from me just 
then. In fact, while we had been talking, the 
wind had been rising uncomfortably, and we 
began to think of turning back to the broad hotel 
veranda. But it was tempting to stay and watch 
the clouds. There were immense columns of 
them whirling rapidly up from different quarters 
of the sky, and they were black and threatening. 
From one of them came an angry tongue of 
lightning. We did not need to remark, what 
was quite obvious, that a small hurricane was 
brewing. We held on to our hats and amused 
ourselves studying the effect of the rising wind 
upon the water. When a. few large rain-drops 
hit our cheeks, we turned to go in, and just then 
passed my friend Bin, on his sulky way down to 
| the beach after a pail of salt water. Inwardly I 
| said, “When we get into the house, Byrne shall 
| know our sturdy youth’s opinion of him. Perhaps 
| it may be good for both of them.” 
| Wehad gone but a few steps when we heard 
| a man’s voice shouting to us from behind : 
| “Say! Hello! Turn round, can’t you?” 
| We turned. There stood a man who had 


evidently just managed to land on the beach, for 














After you have been there a while. 
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Jim Harrison, who had dropped in for a first |to open my mouth, however, I noticed the! quietly towards the water. “Come along and | likea boy. Glancing up at the house, my mind’s 
| approach of a tall man, walking with a beautiful 





hold your boat while I get in.” . | 

The wind was now howling furiously, and | 
there was an incessant growl of thunder. Out- 
side the point the sea was fearful. I took 
hold of Byrne’s arm and shouted above - 
roar: 

“For heaven’s sake, wait till the storm is | 
over!” 

His face was full of animation. He loved a | 
rough sea, and he loved to have such an errand. | 
He was at home with sick people. As he turned | 
from me he fell into the hands of Bin, who had 
dropped his pail, and came up to us, setting 
his usually hanging jaw into a firm, square 
line. 

“Now, mister,” shouted Bin, his eyes fiery and 
fierce, “don’t! don’t! don’t!” Then he turned | 
to the lighthouse-keeper. “Aint you ashamed of | 
yourself, to ask a gentleman out on that there 
sea?” 

Byrne put his hand on Bin’s shoulder with a 
smile. “Thank you,” he said. “But it’s all} 
right, you know, for him to let me decide whether | 








‘‘AND SHE’S DYIN’, DYIN’ FAST,”" 


I shall goor not. His thoughts are with his wife 
“An’ she’s dyin’, put in the other man; 
“dyin’ fast!” 
“And,” added Byrne to both Bin and me as 
we stood side by side, “‘we are both strong men, 
acquainted with water and boats, and the dis- 
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eye seemed to show me Byrne’s great figure 
striding down the path to meet me, his face 
radiant with the keen air of the morning. 

“Byrne!” I called. I felt a strong grip on my 
arm. It was Bin. 

“Don’t!” said he; and then, with a face of 
choking grief, he muttered, “I’ve been over here 
before, this mornin’.” And he threw himself 
down on the stones and buried his face in his 
hands. 

I knew the truth at once. Byrne had probably 
gone out of the world. I wondered what differ- 
ence it made to this clumsy fellow. ‘Then | 
turned and walked hurriedly up to the little 
wooden house which formed the base of the 
lighthouse. There was no sign of life near it, 
except a few breeze-blown hens pecking about 
the stone door-slab. I knocked at the door. No 
answer followed. I lifted the latch and found 
myself in a narrow entry, which led into a 
diminutive sitting-room. 

‘Two rocking-chairs stood in the room, and over 
the back of one of them lay a knitted shaw. 
Some newspapers were 
piled on a small table in 
the middle of the room, 
and near them a half- 
finished stocking with 
yarn and needles spoke 
of a woman’s fingers. 

From here I went into 
the kitchen, where the 
cold stove and the un- 
finished litter told of a 
place hastily left. It 
startled me when a 
Maltese cat jumped 
down from the dresser. 
I was impelled to search 
the place, as if some 
message might be found 
from the bottom of the 
sea, where I now was 
sure Byrne was lying. 
My great Byrne, the 


watching of whose 
future was to have been 
my glory! 


The cat gave me a 
dumb welcome, over- 
joyed to see a human 
being thus late in 
the day. She rubbed 
against my legs; then she went to a closed door, 
and rubbed back and forth against it, looking 
up and inviting me to lift the latch for her. 

I opened the door and passed up the narrow 
staircase. At the head was the bedroom, and 
the piteous sight which there met me told its own 
story. The room was very bare and very neat. 
Three or four scriptural mottoes, worked in red 
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tance is short. So please hold the dory!” 

They were in and off. I stood there till they | 
rounded the point. It was so thick the lighthouse | 
couldn’t be seen. I felt thoroughly alarmed. 

Bin, puzzled and angry,—why, he knew not,— | 
uttered one strong word of profanity, and seemed | 
to cast himself free of the affair. He caught up | 
his pail, filled it with water, and carried it 
doggedly back to the house. | 

I passed an anxious night. At one moment 
the clutch of fear nearly stifled me; at another I | 
tried to persuade myself that I was a hysterical | 
fool for my pains; but sleep I could not. Why) 
had not Byrne come back to the hotel after the | 
gale had settled down into the steady downpour | 
which I could hear as I lay on a sofa in the 
smoking-room? I stayed there, so that I could | 
be ready to get him something hot when he 
should get. back. I remained awake till the) 
clock struck three. 

“Almost morning,” thought I. “As soon as | 
it is daylight I will row over and get him, and | 
bring him back to a good breakfast.”” And then | 
I fell asleep. 

I woke to see a sunbeam dancing on the wall. | 
It was fully seven, and I had slept so soundly 
that I had not heard the servants about their 
daily tasks. But as I sat up with the uncomfor- 
table feeling of a man who has slept in his clothes, 
I saw Bin’s rough head looking in at the door. 

“T’ve got a boat ready for you, sir,” said he, in 
his peculiarly sulky drawl, and disappeared. 

At first I was too sleepy to understand. Then | 
it went like a knife through my heart. So this | 
rough fellow was anxious lest—I would not face | 
the thought. It was quite too early to expect | 





In a. few minutes I was on my way to the | 


fine and easy, and Jennie she like to died, it} him. The instant we turned he beckoned to us| water. Bin was holding the dory’s nose and | 


was so awful sweet. And I said to her, ‘Good 
gracious, what does he know about it? He aint 
never worked in his life. He aint never done 
. anythin’ he didn’t want to.’ 
‘How do you know?’ And I says, ‘Can’t you 
tell by lookin’ at him? He’s a swell through 
and through, jest a big, lazy swell, that’s what 


| wildly. 


wool upon canvas and framed, hung on the walls. 
The bed had been turned about in such a wa) 


that it could command a view of the beach, where 


only yesterday Byrne and I had been walking 
and talking, and where from this very spot might 
perhaps have been seen the small boat landing 
with its messenger from this sick-room. 

On the bed, bolstered up with pillows, the 
better to see from the window, lay a little woman, 
pale, thin and still. Perhaps she had died while 
watching for the boat which never came, for her 
eyes still scanned the line of beach. 

I read in the poor dead face the record of a 
starved soul, which had lived solitary, far away 
from that which it had been taught to prize. | 
could understand how the visit of a minister 
might have seemed to her like the one great boon 
which she, as a dying person, had a right at last 
todemand. I could understand how her husband 
would risk much to get it for her. But the price! 

Then I thought how the storm must have 
thundered round the lonely island, and how this 
small, timid human creature had lain alone 
amidst it all, with no one to take her hand; and 
in my pity tears came to my eyes, while the 
peace on her face mocked my aching heart. 

On the way back I looked at Bin, and won- 
dered what he thought now of the sermon which 
| yesterday he had criticised so harshly. But | 
could not talk, and he said not a word. 

The sea was kind, and gave us back all that 
was left of Byrne. So many people who had 
heard him preach the Sunday before, or had 
heard him talk, or had loved and admired him 
for other reasons, wanted to see his face agait. 


| Byrne. It was singular that Bin should have a! that he was laid for a day in the hotel parlor. 

| boat ready which I had not ordered. It annoyed! There came an ‘hour when the people were 
| he was dripping wet, and he held in his hand the | me that the fellow had been more zealous for my | busy with dinner and I only was in the room. 
you do, you can’t do it too strong,’ and so on and | painter of his dory, which was tugging away and | friend than I had been. 
so on, only he put it different, so it seemed mighty | almost standing on end in the rough water behind | 


|The door opened softly and a hesitating pait 
came awkwardly in. It was Bin and Jennie. 
They stood and looked upon the dead, peaceful! 


| waiting. There was a stern expression on his | face, she crying, he quiet. Not a word was sai 


| Bin stood at a little distance, his jaw down | face. I got in and he after me. I had not asked | Finally they both knelt down. It was he who 


|and the pail dangling at his side. 


| looked on now. 
| “Say!” shouted the man to us, before we had 
| come up to him. 


It was a glorious morning. The white finger | 


| of the lighthouse gleamed against a cloudless, 
“Say! I want to know where | limitless sky. The whitecaps, tufting up in the 


heis. Let him preach,’ says I. ‘He can’t pull I can find a minister. Thought mebbe there was sunlight, were all that remained of the storm. 
| one up there t’ th’ hotel.” He rushed up to| The fresh west wind, after yesterday’s heat, 


wool over my eyes!’ ” 

By this time I had risen and was on the point 
of trying a different kind of sermon on my friend 
for a business firm, and no talker about anything 


about Byrne, and thought a little simple biography 


Byrne and seized his arm in his excitement. 


made the blood bound in the veins. Already, 


; “Look here, sir,” he gasped, “my wife’s | before the mile was rowed, last night’s feverish 
Bin, though I am no preacher. I amonly aclerk | a-dyin’. She’s over there in the lighthouse all fears seemed far away. They were phantoms. 


| alone. 


have a minister.” 


She’s a-waitin’ for somebody to say the | This July morning, with its sparkle, its life and | 
but goods. But I happened to know something | right kind of thing to her. I can’t. She’s got to | its health, was a reality. 


And as we drew up our boaf at the one possible 


might improve Bin’s mind. Just as I was about| “I’m the man you want,” said Byrne, stepping | landing-place on the rocky island, I bounded out | 





He was | him to-go, but he took the oars without a word, | made the first motion to kneel. His lips moved 
And she says, | always ready to look on, I had noticed, and he | and not a word did we speak all the way over. 


For some time no sound came from them. !t 
was very hard for Bin to say the word “God.” 
but finally it came, and when it came it meant 
much. 

“God, that there sermon was all right. I'm 
sorry now I run it down.” He looked at tlie 
quiet face. “TI didn’t know you was that kind ol 
aman. Jennie, she’s goin’ to teach me so’s | 
'ean do some of them things you spoke about. ! 
will try. God help me.” 
service, 


This was a solemn consecration 
although the minister was silent. 
Rev. FREDERIC PALMER. 
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By the Hon. George F. Hoar, 
United States Senator. 

In Three Patts.—Part Three. 
HERE were in Concord in my boyhood 
three writers who afterward became very 
famous indeed—Emerson, Hawthorne and 

Thoreau. Mr. Lowell said that these three 
names shone among all others in American 


literature as the three blazing stars in the belt of | 


Orion shine in the sky. 
The whole town loved and revered Emerson, 
but I fancy the people generally had little notion 
of his great genius. He 


Lyceum, and in reading his 
books now I find a great 
many passages which I 
remember to have heard 
him read in my youthful 
days. Inoneof his lectures 
upon Plato, he said that he 
turned everything to the use 
of his philosophy, that 
“wife, children and friends were all ground into 
paint’’—alluding to Washington Allston’s story 
of the Paint King who married a lovely maiden 
that he might make paint of the beautiful color 
of her cheeks. 





MARGARET FULLER. 


A worthy farmer’s wife in the audience took | 
| wrote them. 
She said she thought Waldo Emerson might be | were written before he knew Henry 


this literally, and left the room in high dudgeon. 


in better business than holding up to the 
people of Concord the example of a wicked 
man who ground his wife and children into 
paint. 

Mr. Hawthorne had published some short 
stories which had made his name quite ceie- 
brated. But his great fame was still to be 
gained. He was poor, and had a good deal 
of difficulty in ghining a decent living for 
himself and his young wife. They lived in 
the old Manse, which he has described so 
delightfully in his “Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” 

His wife was a great friend of my oldest 
sister, and used to visit in our family before 
she was married. It was owing to that 
circumstance that the Hawthornes came to 
live in Concord. I went up to the house 
while they were absent on their wedding 
journey, when I was a little boy, to help put 
things in order for the reception of the 
young couple. 

The furniture was very cheap ; a good deal 
of it was made of common pine. But Mrs. 
Hawthorne, who was an artist, had decorated 
it by drawings and paintings on the backs 
of the chairs and on the bureaus. On 
bedsteads and the headboard of her bed was 
a beautiful copy, painted by herself, of 
Guido’s Aurora, with its exquisite light 
figures and horses and youths and maidens 
flying through the air. 

Mr. Hawthorne was very silent, and 
hardly spoke in the presence of any visitor with | 
whom he was not very intimate. He was very | 
fond of long walks and of rowing on the river 
with Thoreau and Ellery Channing. 

The boys were all fond of Henry Thoreau. I 
went to school with him when I was a little boy 


and he was a big one, and afterward I was a/| 


scholar in his school. He was very fond of 
small boys, and used to take them out with him 
in his boat, and make bows and arrows for them, 
and take part in their 
games. He liked also 
to get a number of 
the little chaps of a 
Saturday afternoon, 
and go for a long 
walk in the woods. 

He knew the best 
places to find huckle- 
berries and black- 
berries and chestnuts 
and lilies and cardinal 
and other rare flowers. 
We used to call him 
‘Trainer Thoreau, be- 
cause, as I have said, 
the boys called the sol- 
diers the “trainers,” 
and he had a long, 
measured stride and 
an erect carriage, 
which made him seem 
something like a sol- 
dier, although he was short and rather ungainly 
in figure. He had a curved nose which reminded 
one a little of the beak of a parrot. 

His real name was David Henry Thoreau, 
although he changed the order of his first two 
names afterward. He was a great finder of 
Indian arrow-heads, spear-heads, pestles, and 
other stone implements which the Indians had 
left behind them, of which there was great 
abundance in the Concord fields and meadows. 

He knew the rare forest birds, and all the ways 
of birds and wild animals. Naturalists commonly 
know birds and beasts and flowers as a surgeon 
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| boys remember Emerson’s verses : 


used to read lectures to the | 
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who has dissected the human body, or 
perhaps sometimes a painter who has 
made pictures of them knows men and | 
women. But he knew birds and beasts 
as one boy knows another—all their delightful | 
little habits and fashions. He had the most | 
wonderful good fortune. We used to say that 
if anything happened in the deep woods which | 
only came about once in a hundred years, Henry | 
Thoreau would be sure to be on the spot at the | 
time, and know the-whole story. I suppose you | 


It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 
In quaking bog. on snow hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
» opened in its virgin bower, 

8 if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes, . 
But all her shows did Nature yie ld, 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn ; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods ; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him ; 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seemed to come. 


These lines fit Henry Thoreau exactly. Most 
people think Emerson had him in mind when he 
But as a matter of fact, they 
Thoreau. 
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I wonder how many boys know the wood- 
| cock's evening hymn. I have known many 
sportsmen and naturalists who never heard it or 
heard of it. When the female is on her nest the 
male woodcock flies straight up into the sky, 
folds his wings and falls down through the air, 
coming down within a foot or two of the nest 
from which he ascended, pouring out a beautiful 
song, which he never sings at any other time. 
He is said to be one of the best and sweetest of 
our song-birds. 

It is a singular fact that 
Emerson did not know Henry 
Thoreau until after Thoreau 
had been some years out of 
college. Henry walked to Boston, 
eighteen miles, to hear one of 
Emerson’s lectures, and walked 
home again in the*night after the 
lecture was over. Emerson heard 
of it, and invited him to come to 
his house and hear the lectures 
read there, which hedid. People 
used to say that Thoreau imitated 
Emerson, and Lowell has made 
this charge in his satire, “A 
Fable for Critics :” 
ie comes ——, Son instance; to 

ee him’s rare spor 
Tre od ‘in Emerson’s tes ks with legs 
painfully short. 

I think there is nothing in it. 
Thoreau’s style is certainly fresh 
and original. His tastes and 
thoughts are his own. His peculiarities of 
bearing and behavior came to him naturally from 
his ancestors of the isle of Guernsey. 

I have heard Thoreau say in private a good 
many things which afterward appeared in, his 
writings. One day when we were walking, he 
leaned his back against a rail fence and discoursed 
of-the shortness of the time since the date fixed | 
for the creation, measured by human lives. | 
“Why,” he said, “sixty old women like Nabby | 
Kettle” (a very old woman in Concord), “taking | 
hold of hands, would span the whole of it.” He | 


repeats this in one of his books, adding, ““They | well. ” Butas I said, Keep this a profound secret. | the while by the inevitable Chinese mob of 








|and avaricious person. 


COMPANION. 


would make universal history.” 

Another man who was famous as a writer 
went to school, and afterward tended store in 
Concord in my childhood. This was George’ H. 
Derby, better known as John Phoenix. 
also very fond of small boys. 





would be but a small tea-party, but their gossip | 


He was | very noble life. 
I remember his | democracy, in the best sense of the word, as was 
making me what I thought a wonderful and | ever upon earth. 
beautiful work of art, by taking a sheet of stiff | constituted one great family. 
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I am afraid these disconnected stories will not 
go far to convey to you the picture which is very 
clear in my own mind of the life of a New 
England boy in a country town sixty years ago. 
It was a very simple and plain, yet I think a 
The town was as absolute a 


The people, old and young, 
They esteemed 


paper of what was called elephant foolscap, and | each other because of personal character, and 


folding it into a very small square, 
and then with a penknife cutting out 
small figures of birds and beasts. 
When the sheet ~was opened again 
these were repeated all over the 
sheet, and made it appear like a 
piece of handsome lace. 

He did not get along very well 
with his employer, who was a snug 
He would 
go to Boston once a week to make 
his purchases, leaving Derby in 
charge of the store. Derby would 
lie down at full length on the 
counter, get a novel, and was then 
very unwilling to be disturbed to 
wait on customers. If a little girl 
came in with a tin kettle to get some 
molasses, he would say the molasses 
was all out, and they would have 
some more next week. So the 
employer found that some of his 
customers were a good deal annoyed. 

Another rather famous writer who 
lived in Concord in my time was Mr. A. Bronson 
Alcott. He used to talk to the children in the 
Sunday school, 


be repeated anywhere—that we thought Mr. 
Alcott rather stupid. He did not make any 
converts to his theories among the boys. 

He once told us that it was wicked to eat 
animal food; that the animal had the same 
right to his life that we had to ours, and we 
had no right to destroy the lives of any of 
God’s creatures for our own purposes. He 
lived only on vegetable food, as he told us. 
But he had on at the time a very comfortable 
pair of calfskin boots, and the boys could not 
reconcile his notion that it was wicked to 
kill animals to eat, with killing animals that 
he might wear their hides. When such 
inconsistencies were pointed out to him he 
gave a look of mild rebuke at the audacious 
offender, and went on with his discourse as 
if nothing had happened. 

The people who do not think very much 
of Alcott ought to speak with a good deal of 
modesty when they remember how highly 
Emerson valued him, and how sure was 
Emerson’s judgment; but certainly nobody 
will attribute to Alcott much of the logical 
faculty. Emerson told me bnee: 

“I got together some people a little while 
ago to meet Alcott and to hear him converse. 
I wanted them to know what a rare fellow 


he was. But we did not get along very well. 
Poor Alcott had a hard time. Theodore 


Parker came all stuck full of knives. He 
wound himself round Alcott like an 
anaconda; you could hear poor Alcott’s 
bones crunch.” 
Margaret Fuller used to visit Concord a good 
deal, and at one time boarded in the village for 
several months. 





and occasionally would gather | 
them together in an evening for a long discourse. | 
I am ashamed to say—and I hope you will all | 
consider this in the strictest confidence, not to | 


not on account of 


wealth, or social 
position, or hold- 
ing office. The 


poorest boy in 
town was the 
equal of the richest 
in the school and 
in the playground. 
They had all that 
was needed for 
comfort in life. 

If 1 were to live 
my life over again 
I should not want 
anything more, 
and I think all the 
boys and girls who 
are my readers 
will do well to 
teach themselves 
not to care for any- 
thing more. Your 
happiness in this 
world will come from what you are, and not from 
what you own. You do not need wealth or 
luxury, if you have decent clothes and do good, 
honest work in the world, and have enough to 
eat and drink, good schools, good books to read, 
good health, and good parents and brothers and 
sisters and friends, who will not do a mean 


Wa 
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thing—these are the things that make life worth 
living. Everything but one beyond these is apt 


to spoil men and spoil the pleasure of life. 

There is one thing beside, greater than all. 
That is a country that you can love, and that 
you are ready and willing to live for and to die 
for. 

Every American boy has that. I hope you 
will all learn by heart the noble history of your 
country, and will be ready when your time comes 
to take the government of it, and make it better 
and nobler still. 


or 


Golf in Manchuria. 


URING the late war in China the U. 8. 8. 
[) Petrel, in company with H. B. M. 
S. Firebrand, was ordered to winter in 
the Leao-ho at Niu-chwang, the most important 
seaport in Manchuria, for the protection of 
sundry missionaries and merchants. With the 
Petrel was Chief Engineer R. G. Denig, who 
sends the Companion the following curious tale 
of Chinese conservatism : 

By the middle of November both vessels were 
snugly enclosed in improvised dry docks dug in 
the bank of the,river, within the city walls, and 
the certainty of being frozen in for six months 
led us to organize, with the “Firebrands” and the 
few civilians, a campaign of amusements for the 
winter. For our club we rented a large Chinese 
house, whose owner had fled, with fifty thousand 
other Chinese, in fear of the Japs, or “wojin.” 

The town was commanded by General Foo 
and garrisoned by upward of twenty thousand 


She was very peculiar in her ways, and made | soldiers, three thousand of whom were Manchu 


people whom she did not like feel very uncomfort- 
able in her presence. She was not generally 
popular, although the persons who knew her best 
valued her genius highly. But old Doctor 
Bartlett, a very excellent and kind old doctor, 
though rather gruff in manner, could not abide 
her. 

One very dark, stormy night, in the middle of 
the night, the doctor was called out of bed by a 
sharp knocking at the door. He got up and put 
his head out of the window, and said, 
“Who’s there? What do you want?” 
He was answered by a voice in the dark- 
ness below, “Doctor, how much camphire 
can anybody take by mistake without its 
killing them?” ‘To which the reply was, 
““Who’s taken it?” And the answer was, 
“Margaret Fuller.’”’ The doctor answered, 
in great wrath, as he slammed down the 
window and returned to bed, “A peck!” 

I have not, in this paper, undertaken 
an autobiography. I am afraid, if I were 
to do that, it would be rather a sad story, 
and that the fathers and mothers of the 
boys who read the Youth’s Companion 
would prefer a better model for their 
children. 

I said something just now which I 
asked you to consider as in strict confi- 
dence. What I am-.going to say, I hope 
none of you will ever tell to anybody. I 
should feel dreadfully to have it get into 
the Democratic papers. The old doctor, 
of whom I have already spoken, in the 
town of Concord, one of the worthiest and 
kindliest of men, but who was a very outspoken 
person, said, after my two oldest brothers and | 
had grow n up, that “Samuel Hoar’s three boys 
used to be the biggest little rascals in Concord ; 
but they all seem to have turned out pretty 


cavalry, or ‘‘Manchu braves,” as they are called. 

We played football and baseball, always 
America versus England, and soon decided to 
lay out golf links together, and let the contests 
be of an individual character. 

A large plain in the angle of the wall between 
the northern and eastern gates of the city was 
eminently suited for golf links, as it was cut 
by several ditches, traversed by an occasional 
ruined wall, and decorated by a few ancient 
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graves, all of which would serve as excellent 
hazards. So, with iron rods and flags as markers, 
a tape line and a sextant, we began laying out 
the course, using for holes empty tomato-cans. 
For two days, assisted by a number of sailors, 
we worked hard on the links; watched all 
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coolies, children and soldiers, all inquisitive, all | enthusiastically, as he blew a lot of cigar smoke | 
dirty, all noisy and all good-natured, although the | toward Robbie. 


soldiers seemed more than ordinarily excited at | 
our movements. 


On the third day a party of us went to the | 


grounds to play the opening game. Several had 
“teed off’? and all were beginning to enjoy the 


sport when we heard a great blare of Chinese | 


war-trumpets, sounding a charge. 
company of “braves” galloped on to the links 
with a barbaric flourish of triangular banners, 


spears twenty feet long and six-foot swords of | 


gleaming iron. 

After they had surrounded the plain a squad 
dismounted and began tearing up the “holes’’ 
and flags until at the third “hole” we golfers 
rallied, threatening to brain the invaders with 
“eleeks’”’ and “brassies.”” A long “powwow” 
then took place, with menacing gestures on both 
sides, although the odds were tremendously 
against us. 

We insisted that it was an innocent amusement, 
but the Chinese officer in charge pointed with a 
knowing leer at our clubs and then at the tomato- 
cans. He loudly alleged that we had some 
crooked and deep-laid scheme to mine the town, 
blow up the walls and admit the “wojin.” 

As the soldiers about him increased in numbers 
he became more insolent. Finally, pushing us 
roughly aside, he continued to war on the flags 
and holes, our jeers and laughter only serving to 
convince him that he was doing the proper thing. 
Soon the destruction was complete, the trumpets 
blared “assemble,”’ and with prolonged blasts of 
triumph the hundred “braves” galloped off to 
headquarters, bearing a bag full of tomato-cans 
and nine small flags painted with the mystic 
numerals from one to nine. 

This was the only Chinese victory in Man- 
churia. Four months later the gallant General 
Foo, after a few hours’ resistance, ignominiously 
retreated with his twenty thousand “braves” 
before eight thousand Japanese. 

We played no golf that winter, for although 
we had several interviews with the Tao Tai, it 
was impossible to persuade him of the harmless 
nature of the game. He always maintained that 
there must be some motive other than simple 
amusement “when grown men put on queer 
clothes and chased gingal-balls with strange 
weapons into ironclad holes.” 

Rost. G. DENIG. 





An Affair of the Heart. 


\ERGEANT MAGUIRE of Rob- 
bie’s father’s troop of cavalry, 
felt aggrieved that the boy had 
lately avoided the corral. He 
had always lacked companions 
of his own age. The troopers 
who taught him to ride, the 
few officers of the little post, 
and his story-books had alone 
peopled his narrow world. 

As Robbie was only seven years old, he had 
not grown too proud to curl up on’a corner of 
Sergeant Maguire’s bunk, and listen to the 
veteran’s yarns of bear-hunts and Indian forays. 
The people of Robbie’s story-books, however,— 
the knights errant, desert chiefs and princesses,— 
were as real to him as any of the sergeant’s 
Indians or hunters, and their reported proceed- 
ings shaped in a great measure his precocious 
character. It was because of his lonely readings 
and fancies, that Miss Newton’s visit to Robbie’s 
mamma was an event of far greater importance 
to the boy than to any one else. She was so like 
his dreams of the prettiest princess he had ever 
pictured. 

For her gracious smile and swift caress the 
stables were deserted, and the old sergeant’s 
affections wounded. How could his gathered 
spoils of the plain rival the curious treasures of 
her trunks from the fairy cities of the great East? 
The most thrilling yarn of Maguire’s was stale 
and uninteresting compared to the songs she 
sang to Robbie, when they two were alone by 
the piano in the twilight. She was his princess, 
he her knight. Therefore he eschewed stables, 
grew neat in his attire, was particular about his 
fingernails, and dreamed daring dreams. 

“When you were East, Mr. Yorke,” he said, 
reflectively, to a lieutenant of his intimate ac- 





quaintance, ‘“‘when you were East, did you know | 


Annie—I mean to say, Miss Newton?” 
“T had not then that honor, Rob,” the lieu- 
tenant answered, smiling at the boy, who stood 


Then a) 
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“Thank you, I will.” 

It was winter, and skating was the chief 
amusement at the post. Not the least charming 
of Annie Newton’s accomplishments was her 
skating. The best ice within reach of the post was 
on a lake five miles away across the plain, where 
Master Rob had been a year before with some of 
the soldiers. He planned for Miss Newton an 
excursion on horseback to the lake, and he was 


‘much hurt at his mother’s apparent doubt of its 


| cheerfully. 








safety. 
“I’m not quite grown up yet,” he said, “but I 


| guess I’m able to take care of myself.” 


“But, Robbie,” said his mother, who was not 





strong enough to go about much herself, “‘I should 
worry till I was sick for fear something should 
happen to Annie.” 

“But, mamma,” the boy reasoned, “there’s 
nobody there to hurt her. She’d be quite safe, 
and I’d take the greatest care of her.” 

Both ladies smiled, just as Lieutenant Yorke 
came into the room as he frequently did in those 
days. 

“What is this Sir Robert the Bold is to protect 
you from, Miss Newton?” he asked. 

Then Robbie saw a way to soothe his mother’s 
fears. Being, besides, a good comrade, he had no 
objection to allowing the lieuten- 
ant, his intimate friend, a fair share 
of his pleasure. 

“Well, I’ll tell you what,” he 
said, “Mr. Yorke can come, if 
Miss Newton doesn’t mind, and 
then there’ll be two of us to look 
after her. You would not object 
to Mr. Yorke, would you, Annie? 

He’s a friend of mine.” 

Robbie’s mother laughed heart- 
ily, but both Miss Newton and the 
officer reddened a little, although y 
they laughed, too. "ae 

The trip was arranged as Robbie mn 
proposed, but subalterns at army 
posts are not their own masters, 
and Yorke was at the last moment 
detained on a call from the adju- 
tant’s office. 

“Robbie,”’ he said, “you ride on 
with Miss Newton, and I will 
follow soon.”” So Rob started, after 
all, as his princess’s sole escort, he 





on Trix, his pony, and she, in a shawl riding- | 


skirt, which she could discard when they reached | their attention was drawn to the clouds. 


the lake,-on one of the captain’s horses. 


not notice it, so good was the skating. They 
had so glorious a time that they became ruddy- 
cheeked and glowing, and impervious: to the 
steadily increasing cold. 

It was a day of days to Master Robbie. He 
told Annie so, in an outburst of happy confidence. 
He said it was the brightest and best and jolliest 
day he had ever known. “And I love you better 
than any one else in the world,” he assured her, 
and rapturously kissed her hand, as the knights 
did in the story-books. 

At that she caught him up, laughing, and 
kissed him on the mouth, before he could wriggle 
down. He blushed, and was not sure whether 
that was quite in keeping with his dignity, but 
perhaps, on the whole, he was well content. | 












‘| DON’T HAVE TO GET UP.” 


Then flakes of snow began to fall lightly, and 
The 





| “The side-saddle’s gone, but if I throw the off 
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stirrup over the saddle like that, it’ll make a 
place for your foot. That’s what the commissary 
sergeant’s girl does, and you can ride better than 

any of the post girls.” 

“But you, Robbie! 
must ride double.” 

Robbie was doubtful, but they tried. Trix, 
however, would not have it. She remained quiet 
when Miss Newton mounted with Rob’s help, 
but when he tried to get up tiny Trix objected, 
and tumbled them both off. 

“Tt’s no use. She knows she’s too small for 
two,” shouted Robbie. “‘I’llleadher. Don’t be 
frightened, Annie. I’ll take you home safe.” 

He had the brave heart and the will, but the 
storm was raging against them, 
beating them back. It was a terrible 
gale, worse than that of the year 
before, when the teamsters died, but 
of that Rob dared not think. He 
shut his mind against the horror of 
it, and plodded ahead, his freezing 
little fingers on the pony’s bridle: 
but Trix was scared and impatient. 
She smelt death in the air, she was 
eager to dash away after the cavalry 
horse. 

The storm smote so furiously on 
the boy that, in fifty yards, the breath 
was nearly battered out of his body. 
His arm soon grew sore and weary 
holding the pony, which jerked and 
tugged to gain its freedom. His 
chest felt tight and heavy, and he 
could with difficulty breathe. 

Miss Newton, crouching low upon the pony’s 
neck, was in little better plight. Unused to 
extreme cold, unprepared for it, and suffering 
from the shock and pain of the sprain, she quite 
lost her usual calm and nerve. 

“As fast as you can, Robbie dear!” she cried. 
“Do you think we can get home at all this way? 
Will they send for us?” 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ he screamed back to her. 
“We're getting on nicely. Trix can find her way. 
We'll soon be home. Does your foot hurt you, 
Annie?” 

“Not very much, dear. How brave you are, 
Rob! If only I could change places with 
you!” 

_ “Don’t worry—about—me—I’m—all—right !” 

| But his voice, though he tried to make it 
cheerful, dwindled away to a pitiful sob, for his 


What will you do? We 


| grayness, the sullenness, the silent threat of the | fingers were very painful, and his legs and arms 


“T think,” said she, as they rode along, “that | sky’ 8 aspect alarmed the town-bred Eastern girl. | 
we'd better not go too fast, Robbie, but give | Now she realized how bitterly cold it was, and | shrieked at them only the louder, the sullen sky 
Lieutenant Yorke a chance to catch up, you | drew her wraps more closely about her. 


know.” 


| 


Some. passing cattle added to her fears. The 


were quite tired out. Yet the callous wind 


pelted them more mercilessly. 
At last a big lump choked Robbie’s throat,— 


“Why do you want to wait for him?” Robbie | beasts were moving swiftly with the wind, led he realized he could go no farther that way,— 


asked, his eyes fixed upon the smiling brown | 


ones above him. “He knows the way.” 

“[ have no doubt,” said Annie Newton. “But, 
as he was so good as to offer to come, it might 
look rude to ride‘away from him.” 

“Oh! He won’t mind,” Robbie assured her, 
“Tle knows you’ve got me to look 
after you. Besides, he doesn’t care much for 
skating.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he?” 

“He never skated at all before you came. He 
said it was too much like work. I guess he’s 
glad to have an excuse to stay at home, don’t 
you ?”? 

“I—I—don’t know,” said Miss Newton, look-- 
ing unexpectedly disturbed. “‘Robbie, do you 
really think it bores him to come?” 

“IT don’t know. It doesn’t matter.” He 
breathed a sigh of great content with his own 
lot. “He doesn’t know what’s good, does he? 
You and I’ll have a good time all by ourselves. 
Oh, I do like you, Miss Newton!” 

The princess laughed merrily down on him, 
and held out her disengaged hand, which Rob 
grasped with fervor. ‘“That’s very good of you, 
Robbie,” she said, gently. “I am glad I have 
such a good friend.” 

“Say,’’ said he, shyly. ““Mamma said I mustn’t 
call you Annie. She said it wasn’t polite; but I 
may, mayn’t I?” 

“Why, of course—I should like you to.” 

“Annie,” Robbie murmured, with dreamy 
eyes. “An—An—Annie. It’s an awful nice 
name. An’ you’re nice, too. Mr. Yorke said 
you was as near perfect as they make ’em.” 

“O Robbie!” 

“He did. Does the cold make my cheeks as 
red as yours? That was the day you came, an’ 
we were all out to meet you. He told Captain 
Meyer, and Captain Meyer said Mr. Yorke 


with straddled legs and hands clasped behind | thought every girl perfect until the next came 


him on the elk’s skin before the stove in Mr. 
Yorke’s quarters. ‘Why do you ask?” 
“Oh! nothing. Do you like her? I do.” 


“Do you? I esteem myself very fortunate, | 


along.” 


“Robbie, be quiet! You shouldn’t say such 


| things !”” 


“Aint it nice to be called perfect?”” Robbie 


young man, in being privileged to know Miss | asked in wonder, as the princess’s cheeks turned 


. Newton.” 

“Were you ever married, Mr. Yorke?” 

“T have not had that blessed experience, my 
friend.” 

“Aren’t you ever going to be married ?” 


' pale. 


“Then I’ll tell Mr. Yorke he’d better 


| never talk like that again.” 


“Death is certain ; nothing else. May I inquire | 
| steed strained behind, “I thought you wanted to 


why you ask?” 
“Oh, nothing!” 
“I’m going to marry a young lady from the East 


some time. If you ever do marry, Mr. Yorke, | | gained the pond. 
They’re | | morning had been bright and clear, but strangely 


advise you to marry an Eastern girl. 
the nicest, I think.” 


said Robbie, meditatively. | 


“Thank you, old fellow,” said the lieutenant, | become dark and sullen, but the companions did 


“If you do, Robbie, I shall never, never speak 
to you as long as I live!” she cried, and gave 
rein to her horse. 

“Say!” cried the perplexed boy, as his little 


wait for Mr. Yorke!” 
But Miss Newton galloped on, and they soon 
It was not noon. The early 


| still; later the sky grew gray. Now it had 








by a big steer. They lowed anxiously and were 
fleeing as if in fear. There was something in 
their agitated, frightened flight for shelter which 
unnerved the girl. 

“Robbie!” she cried. “Let us hurry home. 
There is going to be a storm.” 


The boy helped her off with her skates and | 
took off his own, with little delay, but the snow | 


fell faster and faster, and the wind began to 
sweep the lake with vicious gusts. 

There was an old shack by the lake used by 
duck-hunters, and in that Robbie had sheltered | 


their horses. He was running to loose the 


animals, when Miss Newton slipped on. the ice 
and fell with a frightened cry. Robbie ran back 


at that strange sound, and she got up with his | 


help, but her foot hurt her badly, and she was 
very pale. 


“I’m afraid,” she said, in dismay, “I have | 


twisted my ankle.” 

“Oh dear!’’ said Robbie. 

“Never mind,” she said, trying to smile. “If 
you help me on, Rob, I don’t think it will stop 
my riding. Let us hurry. Oh! why did Mr. 
Yorke not come on?” 

Robbie looked at her sorrowfully. 
do?” he asked. 

Resting one hand on the boy’s shoulder she 
hopped to the shack, and leaned against the 
wall while Rob tried to lead the horses out. 
But the horse and pony knew better than their 
riders what gort of a storm was coming up— 
they were restless and nervous, and inclined to 
have things their own way. When a big cavalry 
horse is in that mood, a seven-year-old boy, who 


“Won't I 


can just touch its check-strap, is not well able to | 
discipline the brute. Miss Newton could not | 
help, so the horse reared up and smelt the wind | 


fearfully, and contemptuously tossed its head free | 
from Robbie’s hand. Then it plunged once in 
fright, headed for home, and galloped away. 

“T say,” said Robbie, “what shall I do now ?” 
and he had much ado to swallow a sob. 

Between pain and panic Miss Newton was in 
no condition to counsel him. The wind blustered 
now about them, and the snow and icy sleet 
drove down on them so that they had to scream 
to make themselves heard. 

“Robbie!” cried the girl, her face white with 
fear. “Is this a blizzard? What shall we do?” 

Robbie also turned pale, for he remembered 
the blizzard of the year before, when two 
government teamsters had been caught only a 
few miles from home, and had been brought in 
dead—frozen to death. His heart sank; but he 
looked into his princess’s terror-stricken, pain- 
racked face, and he remembered that she was 
under his protection. 

“T’ll help you on my pony,” he said, bravely. 


that he was beaten. Still his charge remained 
the uppermost thought in his mind—the princess 
whose sworn knight he had dreamed himself to 
| be! He knew Trix would find her road home in 
| less than an hour if allowed to go her own gait, 
| and he knew that the pony would not, could not 
carry both Annie and him. At the pace they 
were going now, they would not make the post 
| against the wind in three hours. 
| Three hours! The princess would be dead— 
like the teamsters, frozen to death! Robbie set 
his teeth; she, at least, must get home. 

“You must hold on tight,” he shouted, pant- 
ingly, to the girl, “if Trix begins to run.” 

“Yes!” said she, faintly. She was pressing 
her furred hands to her freezing ears, and in her 
| pain but half-understood what he said, but she 
| gathered the reins and settled herself in the 
saddle. 

“Hold very tight, if he gallops!’ 

“Yes, Robbie, yes. Oh, how cold—how cold 
it is!” 

“Good-by, Annie dear,” he cried. ‘“I’ll come 
after,” and loosing the pony he brought his hand 
smartly down on her flank. With a snort and a 
pause and a plunge Trix darted away. 

Miss Newton almost lost her seat, but recovered 
herself as Trix ran. “Robbie! Robbie!” she 
screamed back. “I can’t stop him!’ 

“Never mind me. I’ll come after !” he screamed, 
assuringly. 

Faintly her ery came back to him. “Robbie! 
Robbie! My darling, you’ll be frozen to death!” 

Then he was quite alone, and the mocking 
storm fell full upon him. He pushed feebly 
ahead, and it beat him back. He cried for help; 
there was no one to hear, and it seemed to laugh 
at him. He stumbled and fell, and it pelted 
| Reape of snow upon him triumphantly. He got 
|up and pressed forward, but tripped on sage- 
| brush, and knew then he had wandered from the 

trail. 

In trying to get back, he stumbled into a drift, 
and was too tired to get up immediately. He 
was terribly frightened and sobbing hysterically 
then, but in a few minutes he ceased to feel the 
agony acutely. Soon the snow drifted in so that 
he welcomed it and found it warm, and then he 
felt very drowsy and glad he had found a place 
to sleep in. 

He did not know whether it was real or @ 
dream, but the princess seemed to have couie 
back to him. He saw her distinctly, and she was 
not dressed for skating or riding. She was in 4 
white dress like a picture in the story-books 
where the knight knelt at her feet. He kissed 
her hand and was very happy and smiled, and 

| the snow came drifting, drifting over him. 
| The next thing he was aware of happening to 
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and hands, and pounding him all over, and 
hurting him a good deal. 
“way!” he cried feebly. “Stop that! 
not going to get up yet. Let me alone, will you?” 
“Robbie! Robbie!’”’. somebody shouted in his 





smart gallop. 
Under the circumstances, Barney’s suspicions 


| lagging gait. Almost unconsciously, too, he 
| Slipped his “Colt” from its holster and twirled 
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him was that somebody was smacking his face | animals, coming toward the trail ahead at a hole, and while the animals were drinking | 





compelled his captive to dismount and fill a 
canteen. He noted that the fellow looked sober 


I’m | were easily aroused, and he increased his pony’s | and anxious, but not frightened. 


| From this water-hole—Twelve-Mile Hole, as 
| it was known on the range—the trail led for a 


ear. “Brace up, old fellow. That’s right, open | the cylinder, noting that none of its chambers | mile or more along a tortuous and difficult natural 


your eyes! Swallow this!” 
“T don’t have to get up,” Robbie muttered, 


| were empty. 
| Despite the clattering pace at which he rode, 


| causeway, with beetling heights above and the 
| gaping cut of the waterway below. . Progress 


weakly, and began to mumble and cry. But | however, the stranger reached La Lacha trail a} was slow. Barney now forced the Mexican to 
Lieutenant Yorke opened his lips by force, and | couple of hundred yards in advance, and then | drive the horses he had been leading single file 
made him swallow something which seemed to | drew rein sharply and sat motionless, awaiting | ahead, and the animals now and then gave 


set him on fire. He choked and gasped, but his 


wits came back to him. Immediately he sat up | 


in the fur coat the lieutenant had thrown round 
him, and asked the question nearest to his 
heart. 

“Where’s Annie? Did she get home safe?” 

“Thanks to you, my hero, she did. God bless 
you, Robbie!’ said Lieutenant Yorke. “I saw 
the storm coming on, and came out after you in 
the ambulance. I should have come before, but 
I couldn’t get away. I met Annie near the post. 
Trix had run away with her, but she held on and 
I was able to stop the pony. She told me what 
you had done, and sent me after you.” 

The driver and the lieutenant put him in the 
ambulance, the storm still raging, and drove 
home as quickly as they could. There was great 
excitement at the post; everybody came through 
the wind and snow to greet the faithful little 
knight; but by that time he did not recognize 
them. He was in a high fever and delirious. 

For several days he was very ill, but by and 
by he was able to be up. One morning he dressed 
himself when nobody was looking, and slipped 
down to the parlor door. He entered quietly to 
surprise the people, and received a terrible 
shock. 

Lieutenant Yorke was sitting beside the 
princess and holding her hand as nobody had 
any right to do but Rob. Mr. Yorke started 
up, and the boy turned white and red and white 
again. 

“Rob!” said Mr. Yorke, “Annie and I are to 
be married. Won’t you wish us happiness ?’’ 

The lieutenant came to him smiling, and Miss 
Newton smiled on him also, but Rob’s heart was 
bitter. He burst into a tempest of tears, flung 
himself away from the lieutenant, and darted 
from the room. 

He was weeping sorrowfully on his pillow 
when Miss Newton ran after him, and knelt by 
the bed. 

“Robbie! Robbie boy!” she said. “What 
have we done to make you angry?” She gath- 
ered his little sob-shaken form in her arms. 

“Tell me, Robbie,”’ she whispered. 

“I—I—I—was going to marry you myself!” 
he said. P. Y. Back. 





A Lion in New Mexico. 


ARNEY TERRIL, 
of La Lacha ranch, 
on his way home 
from a_ northern 















day in May, halted 
his mustang at the 
railway crossing be- 
tween Separ and Lis- 
bon. There was a new 
landmark at the cross- 
ing. A fresh post had 
been set near the “‘look- 
out’”’ board, and the side 
of a big packing-box, 
nailed against this, was 
painted in red letters. 
The cowboy tried in vain to spell out the 
inscription. What he should have been able 
to read, had he not run away from his Texas 
home at an early age to ride the range, was this: 


BEWARE! A full-grown Persian lion escaped 
from the wreck of a special train in the cut below 
on the 6th inst. Was last seen twenty miles 
south among the foot-hills of Las Animas. Look 
out for him. He is a rascal, netted only a year 
since on the desert of Iran. He will attack a man 
on sight, and should be approached or hunted 
only on fleet horses. Any information of his 
whereabouts or fate will be thankfully received 
by the undersigned. DELOS BERKELEY, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


“Wisht Aleck was here to read that notice,” 
said the cowboy. “Some o’ them Mexican 
greasers ben a-rushin’ stock agin, an’ there’s a 
reward out an’ a duscription of ’em on that 
bo’d, I guess.” 

Five times that year such notices had been 
posted on the La Lacha range. Mexican half- 


breeds and rascally Mescaleros had made things | 


extremely lively for the stockmen. 


round-up one hot | 


| Barney. 

Defeated for the moment, Barney slowed up 
and came on at an easy canter; but as he drew 
nearer, his eyes narrowed and he whistled softly 
to himself. He recognized those two led horses ; 
they were a couple of half-breed “Americans,” 
raised at old Boheen’s ranch among the foot-hills 
of the Pyramids, and the owner’s corrals were 
not twenty miles distant. 

“Wall,” he muttered, ‘‘ef that feller aint cooler 
an’ sassier ’n a rattlesnake in a mesquit-bush !’’ 

By this time, too, the cowboy saw that the 
stranger was a Spaniard, mounted upon a fine 
Comanche pony, with silver-mounted saddle and 
trappings. He wore a Panama hat and a thin, 
braided jacket. A dark serape 
hung about his hips, protecting his 
legs from the fierce heat. He was a 
young fellow, with just a suspicion 
of mustachios—a gay dandy, whose 
like the cowboy had seen before 
among men of questionable char- 
acter. 

“Buenos dias, sejior !’’ he cried, 
cheerfully, showing a row of white 
teeth in a smile which was certainly 
pleasant, as Barney drew rein. 
This, too, was surprising, for the 
Mexicans, Spanish and greasers 
were wont to show glum faces to 
men from “the States.” This was 
a tricky rascal who had some fine 
story to tell, so Barney decided. 

“No, Wano,” answered the cow- 
boy, bluntly. ““Whar’d you git them 
hosses ?” 

*“Muy buy heem, sefior,’’ said the 
young fellow, who had evidently 
some knowledge of English. “Jo 
hava eexchange muy hoss long 0’ 
Sefior Don Boheen.” 

“Yaas, egsackly; I understand,” 
drawled the cowboy, dryly. ‘““Where 
you frum—what town er ranch?” 

“San Diego, Mexico,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Jest es I  projecked!” mut- 
tered Barney. “Glib es a chip- 
| muck!” 

There was no question in Barney’s 
mind as to his duty in this case, and 
his interest, also. If it should be 
known at La Lacha ranch that he, 
Barney Terril, had let a thief go by 
with two of Boheen’s horses, they 
would be wanting a new hand down 
| the arroyo. Besides, there was the 
| reward! The cowboy’s eyes fell carelessly upon 
| the armament at the Mexican’s belt. The fellow 
| wore two single-barrelled Spanish pistols and the 
| inevitable narrow-bladed knife. He carried a 
| long, braided lariat upon the pommel of his 
| saddle. This speculation and observation occu- 
| pied but a moment. 'The Mexican sat, evidently 
| waiting further interrogatory. 

“Wat’s your name?” demanded Barney. 
“Don José Maria Mendoza y Sancharella,” 
| replied the young man, still apparently willing 
to give account of himself in this land of Ameri- 
canos. 
“Waal, Don Seenyore Hozy Dozy Snatcherelly, 

I’ll trouble you fer that belt—them pistols— 
| savey?” and with an indescribably quick and 
| emphatic motion, the cowboy jerked his big six- 
shooter from its holster and levelled it. 
| With a look of surprise and anger, either 
| feigned or real, the stranger unbuckled his belt 
| and tossed it across the intervening space. One 
| does not hesitate in that country to comply with 
| such demands, when the advantage is decidedly 
| with the other party. 

“You stole them hosses!” was Barney?s curt 
explanation, as he slipped the pistols into his 
| capacious boot-legs, and disdaining the knife, 
| handed back the belt. 

“No, no, sefior, muy no steal!’ declared the 
other. “See, sefior!” and from somewhere 
his jacket, and with the muzzle of the 
| cowboy’s pistol in his face, he drew forth a 





| 


| folded paper and spread it eagerly for inspection. | 
But bills of sale in writing were Greek to) 


| Barney, and he was not to be caught napping 


Barney, grumbling his discontent at the art of | by sharp tricks in any event. He snorted in 


handwriting, crossed the railroad track and 
jogged on toward Las Animas mountains. The 
trail was hot and dusty, leading over a high 
mesa stuck with candlewood spikes and Spanish 


| “WVamose!” he said. 
| don’t you try no tricks on me!” 
| Without a word further, the young Mexican 


| contempt and righteous indignation. 
“Down the trail, an’ 


| trouble. 
| Twilight faded, and a dazzling Southern moon, 
| apparently nearly twice the size of our Northern 
| one, climbed the eastern sky and dropped a flood 
of white light into the bottom of the gorge. 
| Grotesque shadows fell athwart the steep slopes. 
| The manzanita-bush became a giant live-oak in 
| its shade. Boulders and projections blackened 
acres of space and mirrored their silvered tips in 
the placid little lakes below. 
While the small cavalcade crawled along the 
slopes a shadow followed in its rear—a shadow 
which, like that of riders and horses, shifted its 
length upon the uneven surface, but one that 
shortened and lengthened and moved forward in 


THE ATTACK OF THE LION. 


a stealthy, uncanny fashion. It did not follow 
long. 

As horses and riders came out at length upon 
a slight bench where the trail wound among 

stunted chapparal above the creek-bed, Barney’s 
horse suddenly plunged forward, with a shrill 
snort of terror, and the substance of the shadow 
| fell with terrific force upon the animal’s flank 
}and rump. Horse and rider rolled together in 
the bush. 

Barney gained his feet somehow instantly, and 
stood for a moment dazed and half-stunned, his 
eyes glued upon a ferocious yellow shape strug- 
gling with his fallen pony. He heard the 
mustang’s despairing shriek and the cracking of 
bones in its neck, and saw the Mexican lashing 
his animals along the trail farther down; then 

| he turned and sprang away through the bush. 

With a frightful roar the creature behind 
followed, crashing among the chapparal. 

Barney reached the precipitous bank of the 
creek, jumped off, and plunged down a clean 
flight of thirty feet or more. He alighted in 
mud and sand up to his knees. Then, finding 
himself unharmed, he jerked his feet loose and 
rushed into the middle of a pool of water that 
lay at hand. 

There, in water waist-deep, he sank to his 
neck, cowering in fright. He saw the big animal 
above making its way with huge plunges down 
a spur of the cafion at the head of the water- 
hole. A Mexican lion! The cowboy had heard 
great tales of the beast, but he had never seen 
one before—nothing larger than a catarnount. 

Before he ducked beneath the water he had 
felt for his revolver to: hold it above the surface, 
| but it was gone! As the huge brute stopped in 
a great bound, lashing its tail and snarling at the 
ledge of the “hole,” Barney saw the shining 
barrel of his weapon upon the sand not three 


bayonet. For nearly twenty miles the country | turned his animals into the La Lacha road. | paces from where the animal stood. The Mexi- 
Was barren of water, with a dreary aspect of | Barney rode close behind, well knowing the thief | cun’s pistols were still in Barney’s boots, but 


desolation. 
than a sand-lizard, was to be seen. 
in the afternoon when the cowboy reached the 
crest of a long descent which stretched away to 
the arroyo La Lacha. 

\s he came upon this rise, a flurry of dust 
away upon the right attracted his attention. A 
Sharp glance revealed a horseman, with two led 


the revolver in hand and a watchful eye upon 
every movement of his captive. 

It was after sunset when the pair descended a 
winding trail into the rough gorge of La Lacha 
creek. Barney ordered a halt at the first water- 





No habitation, no living thing bigger | could not start the three horses into a run quickly | they were certainly of no use to him now. 
It was late enough to get out of the way, even had he, | 
Barney, had no “gun.” Nevertheless, he kept 


The lion, having located its prey, stalked about 
| in the mud and sand at the edge of the pool, 
| Switching its great tail nervously and emitting 
| hoarse, whining growls. It crouched now and 
| then as. if for a mighty leap. Barney watched 
| in frightful suspense, ready to dive and hold to 

the bottom as long as breath should last. 
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Minutes passed. Several times the creature 
waded out belly-deep, and then returned to land, 
whining with fierce eagerness. Finally it sat 
upon its haunches and glowered upon him from 
its shaggy front. 

There was no chance of escape save by water. 
Barney knew this hole; it consisted of a perpen- 
dicular wall of sand, rock and earth behind, an 
open channel below, and a jagged ascent of rocks 
and débris above. There could be no escape if 
the beast chose to watch, and a night in a La 
Lacha water-hole meant chills, fever and prob- 
ably death. 

Terror seized upon the helpless cowboy, and 
he already shivered miserably, squatting upon 
his knees. Meanwhile the huge brute sat 
ominously glum and watchful. 

Presently Barney heard a slight snapping of 
twigs overhead. He looked up, and if the moon 
had fallen he could not have felt greater amaze- 
ment. There, upon the edge of the bank, above 
the lion’s head, plainly outlined against the 
brilliant sky, stood his late captive, the Mexican, 


leaning forward and peering cautiously down - 


into the channel. 

Evidently the thief had come back to see what 
had become of his foe—hoping to find him dead, 
no doubt, and the beast gone, so 
that he might recover his own 
weapons with Barney’s saddle and 
trappings. So the cowboy thought. 
He splashed in the water to attract 
the fellow’s attention. Any diver- 
sion was better than his present 
situation. 

The figure upon the bank disap- 
peared instantly—frightened off, as 
Barney believed. The lion shifted 
its position and snarled hoarsely. 

If only the Mexican above there 
would make some noise so the beast 
might be tempted to follow him! 
But the rascal was too sly and sharp 
for that. 

And yet in a minute or so the 
Mexican reappeared, silently as a 
ghost, upon the bank overhead. He 
stood directly above the lion. In 
the white moonlight Barney saw, 
with a thrill of surprise, that the 
Mexican held the coils of his lariat 
in hand. 

Breathless the cowboy watched, 
and saw the slender figure lean far 
over, swing the lariat noose gently 
outward to and fro, and with nice 
calculation drop it outspread in a 
flat fold. He saw the shining thing 
descend like the sinuous coils of a 
snake, then stiffen taut and clean 
as the lion bounded to one side with 
a startled roar. 

Then he watched the snared beast 
hauling at the slender strand, fight- 
ing and growling along the foot of 
the ledge. The animal swayed back 
and forth, pawing the air, and rolling 
in the mud in a struggle frightful 
both to see and hear. 

Barney, alert now, watched with the critical 
eye of the best “roper’” at La Lacha ranch, and 
the situation became quickly apparent to him. 
That rawhide lariat, strong enough to hold the 


| biggest bull, was securely fastened to boulder or 





bushes above, while the practised hand of the 
Mexican was upon it with a grip that admitted 
no relaxing of the noose. 

And this daring and successful manceuvre was 
to save him—Barney Terril! He sprang out of 
the water in long, splashing leaps, snatched up 
his revolver, which had fallen butt down in the 
muddy sands, and standing perilously close to 
the fighting beast, fired every chamber of the 
weapon into its body as swiftly as he could crook 
his finger. Then he ran to the steep slope above, 
and climbed like a cat to the top. He heard 
below him the gurgling snarls of the lion, and 
guessed truly that his big pistol had done its 
work. 

His late captive had felt the collapse of the 
creature, and had dropped his hold upon the 
lariat. He stood, proudly, like the Spanish don 
that he was, his arms folded, his white teeth 
again gleaming in a smile. 

“Seenyore Don Hozy,” said the cowboy, his 
voice husky with emotion, “‘you’re a trump—a 
genooine, shore-"nough brave man, straight an’ 
squar’, an’ here’s my han’, ef you’ll take it!” 

The young man permitted his hand to be 
wrung, and the cowboy, awkwardly enough, 
tried to find words to befit the occasion. 

Together they took the lion’s skin, which Don 
José was anxious to carry home, as a new spec- 
imen of the Mexican lion. He explained to 
Barney that he had heard the Yaqui Indians tell 
of the big beast in the mountains beyond San 
Rosa. He had never truly believed in its exist- 
ence before, but this must indeed be the creature 
they had told of. 

The mystery was cleared an hour later at La 
Lacha ranch. Aleck Wingate, one of the riders, 
had come in ahead of Barney, and had read the 
notice at the railroad crossing. 

No scion of a Mexican house, it is safe to say, 
was ever made more welcome among Americans 
than was Sefior Don José, quite incorrectly 
supposed by Barney to be a horse-thief, at La 
Lacha ranch that night. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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Current Topics. 


The loudest shouters for war are often 
the men who forget the fact, felicitously stated 
by Captain Mahan of the navy, “Fighting means 
close relations with those who are trying to hurt 
you.” TER 

Debating clubs at a loss for a subject may 
profitably discuss this question: Which earns his 
money in the more despicable way, the man who 
adulterates food or the man who adulterates 
news? 


The ‘spirit ’’ of a famous university is said 
to be that it looks at a man for what he is and at 
things for what they are. Much may be for- 
given a rather commonplace President of the 
United States for his manly reply to a question 
concerning his coat of arms. “My father’s shirt- 
sleeves,” was the quick retort, “when he fought 
at Bunker Hill.” 


“From the day our flag was unfurled, to 
the present hour,” said President McKinley in 
his speech on Washington’s Birthday, “no stain 
of a just obligation violated has yet tarnished 
the American name.’’ Unfortunately this is not 
true of our emblem itself, else a new society 
would not have been founded for the prevention 
of desecration of the Stars and Stripes by adver- 
tisers. 


What a mighty drama is unfolded in the 
development of the Russian empire! The whole 
world watches it with absorbing interest. But 
there is a tragedy in progress in the empire. A 
Russian journal says that the lower classes in 
the tsar’s domains have one-third less to eat than 
their grandparents had. The lack of proper 
nourishment in uncounted homes is a shadow 
which dims the splendors of imperialism. 

There are fashions in words as well as in 
frocks and flowers, as the columns of a recent 
newspaper go to prove. Among the book adver- 
tisements were the Passing of Thomas and the 
Passing of the Reds; an editorial considered the 
Passing of a famous baseball captain; an extract 
from another newspaper noted the Passing of 
Spain, while a religious communication bemoaned 
the Passing of Calvinism. Stevenson’s advice 
to avoid the use of hackneyed phrases, however 
clever, is in order: “Find your own expression 
for your own thought. Use words; do not let 
them use you.” cae 

Two warnings are wrapped up in the sad 
case of an Illinois farmer, who recently sold 
some land for five thousand dollars. Distrustful 
of banks and safety vaults, he wrapped his 
treasure in an old carriage curtain and deposited 
it in an unused flue. Another member of the 
family made a fire in the stove, and the treasure 
was reduced to ashes, which, in despair, were 
dumped upon the ash-heap and soon scattered to 
the winds. A proper appreciation of the superi- 
ority of banks over the best of chimneys, as a 
depository of money, would have prevented the 
farmer’s loss; while, after the catastrophe, the 
careful gathering of the charred remains and 
their transmission to the Treasury Department 
might have resulted in their partial, if not entire, 
redemption. ase 

A young applicant for the Naval Academy 
was rejected last month by the examiners because, 
while he passed a good examination on the so- 
called higher studies, he was lamentably deficient 
in plain arithmetic and spelling. In school, as 
in politics and commerce, it is the fundamental 
principles that count. Master those, and the 
rest are assured. Prof. William James of 
Harvard tells in the Boston Herald how he 
passed an examination in anatomy before Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. The first question put 
to him was about the nerves at the base of the 
brain. It so happened that Mr. James was well 
up in that subject, and he promptly gave an 
exhaustive reply. “Oh, well, if you know that, 
you know everything,” said Doctor Holmes, 
cheerfully. ‘Let us talk about something else. 
How are all your people at home?” 


Wagon-ruts have been the subject of some 
-recent experiments by a Missouri scientist. A 
heavily loaded wagon with ordinary tires was 
run over soft stubble land, and the ruts found to 
be fourteen inches deep. With broad tires the 
same load made ruts only five inches deep, the 
difference in the draft being thirty-four per cent. 
in favor of the broad tire. On corn land just 
dry enough to plow, the difference was seventy- 
two per cent., an enormous loss or saving of 
horse-power and man-temper. One of the com- 
prehensive thinkers of the times dates his interest 





in public themes to a conversation with a wise 








country doctor, as the two drove on a life-and- 
“If those 
poor fellows bleed to death,” the doctor exclaimed, 
“it will be the fault of the narrow tires that have 
made this road almost impassable. Never make 
ruts, my boy; put broad tires on your life.” 

The contrast between the deliberate methods 
in farming and the high-pressure operations in 
mining is well illustrated by the official definition 
of an abandoned claim. An abandoned farm is 
usually so designated after long disuse. Decay 
is written all over it. In the mining rules for 
the Canadian Yukon, a claim unworked for the 
space of seventy-two hours, without reasonable 
cause, and at a time when operations ought to be 
in progress, is to be deemed abandoned, and 
open to occupation and entry by any person. 
Time is never a waiter, but in the mining regions 
the refusal to wait for any man is particularly 
emphatic. 

a ooo 


BOTH. 


Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 
A fool in fashion but a fool that’s out. 
Young. 
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Second-Class Mail Matter. 


HE measure known as the “Loud Bill” was 
defeated in the House of Representatives 
on the third of March. It was reported in 

the last Congress frem the post-office committee, 
by Mr. Loud of California, who was then and is 
now the chairman of the committee. 

It was intended to reform what are regarded 
as abuses of the postal laws, in the sending of 
“second-class” mail matter. Second-class matter 
consists of newspapers and other periodicals sent 
from the offices of publication, and is entitled to 
transmission at one cent a pound. Under the 
law many publications have been admitted to 
second-class rates which Congress Originally did 
not intend to include in that class, such as 
printed books and newspapers for advertising 
purposes only. 

Moreover, publishers are authorized to send 
“sample copies ;”’ and under this clause enormous 
numbers of periodicals are sent with every issue, 
as a very cheap method of advertising. The 
cost of sending matter by mail is much more than 
one cent a pound; and thus the government is 





‘made to bear a part of the expense of private 


enterprises. 

If this were the whole argument in relation to 
the measure, the bill would have been passed 
almost unanimously. There is another side of 
the question. It is universally admitted that the 
sending of bona fide newspapers and magazines 
at less than cost is desirable, in that it places 
intelligence regarding current events within the 
reach of all men. 

The difficulty lies in drafting a measure that 
will lop off the abuses without inflicting severe 
injury upon legitimate use of the “second-class”’ 
privilege by publishing houses that have grown 
up under it. This may seem a simple matter, 
but in practice it is not so easy. Mr. Loud and 
his fellow committeemen labored to produce a 
bill that would draw the line between the proper 
and the improper use of the low-rate privilege; 
and they are entitled to the credit of making a 
fine effort to protect the postal revenues. 

But in the opinion of a majority of the House 
of Representatives the present law, with its 
admitted evils, is to be preferred to the Loud 
amendment. Of course those who profit by a 
loose interpretation of the law were united in 
their opposition to the measure. They were, 
however, by no means the only opponents of it. 
The bill was objected to in the interest of the 
people who get cheap literature — oftentimes, 
alas! cheap in two senses—and of those innocent 
publishing houses which would suffer with the 
guilty, were the act to be passed. 

No doubt the effort to effect a reform will be 
continued. If there is any way to accomplish it 
without incidentally doing great harm, it ought 
to be found, and adopted. 
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Frances Willard. 


ISS Frances Willard, in many respects the 
most remarkable woman of the century, 
was a flower of Puritan stock, and 

inherited the inflexible conscience and all the 
moral and mental vigor of her ancestry. Her 
preference in childhood for masculine toys and 
athletic sports betokened strength and boldness 
too abounding for a life of mere conventional 
activities. The name “Eagle’s-Nest,” which 
she gave to a favorite eyrie of hers in an oak-tree 
on her father’s Wisconsin farm, and which, 
many years afterward, she applied to her cottage 
in the Catskills, best described the only rest 


which her free and fearless spirit ever allowed: 


itself. The healthy girl loved to climb and run, 
and shoot with the bow and arrow, and the 
healthy woman (who learned to ride the bicycle 
after she was fifty years old) continued to believe 
in the “wheel” and the oar as wholesome privi- 
leges of the “‘gentler’’ as well as the sterner sex. 
She neglected no physical duty, and her muscle 
was like her mind, educated to unflinching forti- 
tude. , 

But her strong physical qualities were not the 
whole of Miss Willard. She was by no means 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





an armed Minerva and nothing else. With all 
her robust traits, she was a person of winsome 
presence and rare sweetness of character. Ten- 
derness itself in her home life, and in all the 
intimacies of affection and offices of charity, she 
was one of the womanliest of all leaders of 
women. The friendships that survive her would 
alone embalm her name, and in them are the 
thanks of thousands whom her influence purified 
and saved. With the genius of a commander and 
the breadth of a statesman, she was great; 
but the world loved her, and will love her, 
chiefly because she was good. Her Christian 
life was one of exalted devotion, and so practical 
that every other life it touched felt it and revered 
it. Over her fine culture and her marvellous 
sum of gifts shone always the glory of her faith. 
“It is all worked into the woof and warp of my 
spirit, the result of the sweet old ways in which 
I was brought up,” she once said. “I should 
have to deny myself in my inmost heart if I did 
not believe what mother taught me at her knee; 
if I did not, above all the teachings and all the 
voices, reverence the voice that calls to me from 
the pages of the Bible.” 

Unhappily it is the lot of those who are born 
to do greatest work to break down at last under 
the burden. Miss Willard’s athletic frame—her 
magnificent physical outfit— gave way under 
supreme strain. The presidency of the Inter- 
national Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
with all its administrative duties and anxieties,— 
the endless flood of correspondence, the difficult 
questions of policy, the pushing of obstructed 
plans, the wrestling with financial trials, the 
harmonizing of a vast constituency on two conti- 
nents;—all this, devolved upon her single self, 
was too much, and she died before she had 
passed her prime. 

We remember the warning given to Moses by 
his father-in-law: “This thing is too heavy for 
thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone.” Capable leaders are naturally over- 
laden because they are capable, but one longs for 
a relief, such as Jethro’s advice proposed, to 
divide the weight and save the untimely crushing 
of a choice spirit. 
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THE SOUL’S RELEASE. 


Self is the only prison that can ever bind the soul. 
Love is the only angel who can bid the gates unroll. 


Henry Van Dyke. 
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Seacoast Defences. 
HE fortifications which were sufficient for 





the defence of our harbors in the period of | 


the Civil War, and for some years after- 


ward, have become obsolete. This is one of the 


consequences of modern improvements in guns 
and projectiles. As General Miles, the com- 
mander of our army, has expressed it, the old 
fortifications would be no more effective in 
resisting the guns of modern battle-ships than a 
board fence in obstructing the passage of a 
locomotive. 

During the past ten years the War Department, 
under the authority of Congress, has been busy 
constructing new fortifications at the most 
important points on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf seaboards. Altogether, about twenty-six 
million dollars have been spent in this way, 
which provides for one-third of the work planned 
to be done. 

The building of the defences is carried forward 
upon a carefully determined plan, according to 
which guns and mortars will be ready to put in 
position as soon as the places where-they are to 
go are ready for them. Interruption of the 
work, through insufficient appropriations, means 
not only delay but a disarrangement of the 
plans and a waste of part of the work already 
done. 

Seacoast defences may be compared to the 
locks which we put on our doors. We do not 
put the locks on because we expect burglars on 
any particular night, but because if burglars do 
come it is better that they should not find it easy 
to break in. 

So we need coast defences, not because we 
are expecting to be attacked, but because if 
we should become involved in a quarrel with 
another nation, it would be better not to offer 
too easy an opportunity for attack. The case is 
stronger as regards defences than as to locks, 
because a lock can be bought any time, but great 
fortifications and guns to defend them require 
years for building. 

The chances of a war with Spain would have 
seemed far less alarming, during the past few 
weeks, if we had been sure that our coast cities 
were secure against a sudden incursion of a 
hostile fleet. If the situation had not been 
handled with coolness and diplomatic skill, 
terrible consequences might have ensued. Who 
knows but the next alarming foreign complication 
may result in war, in spite of all we can do to 
prevent it? 

People who live in the interior of the country 
do not always realize the importance of seacoast 
defences; but they can no more afford to be 
indifferent to the matter than a member of the 
household who sleeps upstairs can afford to be 
indifferent to the operations of a burglar at the 
front door, or in the hallway of the house. 

The destruction of any of our seaports or 
their capture by an enemy would be a disaster 
to the whole nation, and would open the way 
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to further aggressions, perhaps to an invasion of 
the interior, which we have no army to resist. 
For these reasons it is highly important that 
exposed points on our seaboard should be prop- 
erly protected; and it would be better to save 
money somewhere else than to check this work. 
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An Eccentric Millionaire. 

‘¢T is no use our having mazy ideas,” said 
Cecil Rhodes once to General Gordon; ‘it 
is no use giving vent to our imaginations. 

If we have imaginative ideas, we must hay: 

pounds, shillings and pence to carry them out.” 

The remark explains Mr. Rhodes’s position as 
a millionaire. He has made his own millions by 
years of intense application, by his farsighted- 
ness, his great business ability, and by “the 
fairness he has shown in appraising the interests 
of others and the absence of greed in estimating 
his own.” 

So remarkable is his head for business that Lori 
Rothschild once gave Mr. Rhodes twenty-five 
thousand pounds toward the building of the rail- 
way from the east coast of Africa, though he did 
not believe in the enterprise, and thought he was 
“ehucking his money into the sea.” The Hebrew 
financier was happily mistaken. 

Mr. Rhodes does not love money for itself, 
nor has he the expensive tastes or the passion for 
display that so often belong to the Nebuchaduez- 
zars of finance. He values his millions because, 
through their aid, he may carry out his deter- 
mined purpose to enlarge the British empire in 
Africa. 

The story of the amalgamation of the diamond- 
mines at Kimberly, as told by “Imperialist” in 
his biography of Cecil Rhodes, illustrates both 
the value Mr. Rhodes puts on money and his ideas 
about the moral use of capital. 

On the evening of a day eleven years ago three 
men, who held the largest interest in the diamond- 
mines at Kimberly, sat down together to arrange 
the terms of the projected amalgamation. 

The three men were Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit 
and B. J. Barnato, and each man had a concession 
he required from the other two men. The con- 
cession which Mr. Rhodes desired was this: 

“I want the power to go to the north, to carry 
out the expansion there, and think the company 
should assist me in the work. I believe every- 
thing they give will be returned; but even if it 
should be lost, it is a fair case for the doctrine of 
ransom.” 

This concession meant that Mr. Rhodes might 
use the profits of the De Beers Mine (the name of 
the proposed company) for the acquisition of the 
unoccupied regions to the north. All night long 
Rhodes argued for this concession, and at four 
o’clock in the morning the other two men gave 
way. 

“Some people,” remarked Barnato, “have a 
fancy for this thing, some for that thing, but you 
have a fancy for making an empire. Well, I 
suppose we must give it to you.” 

The fact that England possesses Rhodesia is 
largely due to Mr. Rhodes’s action upon that 
memorable night. For the De Beers Company 
furnished half a million pounds to carry out the 
work of establishing the British empire in the 
vast region north of the Cape Colony. 

The concession gained by Mr. Rhodes was in 
the line of one of his “big ideas.” He thinks that 
wealthy companies, as well as wealthy men, ought 
to be willing to use a portion of their money for 
the public good. Even a joint-stock company, he 
considers, should be so moralized as to be public- 
spirited and liberal in promoting the progress and 
prosperity of the community. One of the prob- 
lems of our time is how to put a conscience into 
the acquisition of wealth by which the brother- 
hood of man is kept in view, and men are led to 
consider their neighbors as they consider them- 
selves. 
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Her Cow or Her King? 


URING the Revolution the Quakers, it is 
often said, leaned, as a body, to the Tory 
side. If they did, it was not unnatural. 

Their peace principles, primarily, would incline 
them toward a quiet acceptance of constituted 
authority for the mere avoidance of warfare ; and 
the native thrift which had made so large a pro- 
portion of them men witha property stake in 
the conflict might well have its weight as well. 
But even if a majority of the Quakers were 
Tories, it is certain that a strong minority were 
patriots. 

One such was Jane Gibbons of Westtown, 
Pennsylvania, a woman of such charm and force 
of character that she was popularly known for 
many miles roundabout by the un-Quakerly nick- 
name of ‘‘the queen of the county.” 

Shortly after the Battle of Brandywine, when 
the British were in the neighborhood in force, 
all the live stock was driven off her farm for use 
in the army. The loss of her cattle in general she 
bore with due resignation, but one favorite cow 
she could not bring herself to part with without 
an effort for its recovery. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson 
has related recently how she made her attempt. 

Arrayed in the exquisite best of a Quaker lady, 
—so severely simple in line and color, but so care- 
fully harmonious in shade, perfect in cut and fine 
in texture,—she proceeded to the British cam) 
and asked to see General Howe. Her imposilg 
presence and dignified manner procured her a! 
interview at once, and she was courteously !e- 
ceived and asked to state her case. She did so. 

“Madam,” said the general, “may I ask your 
name ?”’ 

“My name is Jane Gibbons,” was the tranquil 
answer. 

“Have you not a son in the rebel army?” Was 
the next question. 

“I have a son in George Washington’s army,” 
she replied, still unruffied. 

“I am afraid, madam,” cried the general, “that 
you love your cow better than your king!” 

The stately Quakeress would neither deny t! 
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accusation nor explain it away, and believing 
herself no longer likely to recover the object of 
such a treasonable preference, she closed the 
interview by saying, simply, “I bid thee farewell,” 
and immediately leaving the general’s presence. 
But since the lady could not come to the cow, 
the cow came to the lady. The clever creature 
escaped somehow from her captors, and found her 
way back the next day to her native farm and the 
mistress who loved her better than a king. 
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FORTITUDE OF TURKISH SOLDIERS. 


An English surgeon, Doctor Ryan, while serving 
with the Turkish army in the campaign of 1877- 
78, saw @ marvellous exhibition of the fortitude 
that resists pain and sustains with cheerfulness a 
violent physical shock. 

The surgeon’s first capital operation was per- 
formed ona Turkish soldier whose knee had been 
shattered by a shell. He refused to take chloro- 
form, and the surgeon took his leg off above the 
knee. 

He never groaned nor uttered an exclamation, 
but smoked a cigarette during the operation. 
When the Turkish captain came around with his 
note-book to take down the name, age and regi- 
ment of each wounded man, this patient answered 
quietly all questions, though the surgeon was 
stitching up the flap of skin over the stump. 

At the first battle of Plevna Doctor Ryan 
worked all day among the wounded. In his book, 
“Under the Red Crescent,” he records that in all 
his surgical experience he has never known men 
to exhibit such fortitude under intense agony as 
did these Turkish soldiers. 

The recovery of the wounded, considering the 
unfavorable conditions under which they were 
treated, filled him with wonder. Their injuries 
were terrible, but their splendid physique, unim- 
paired by intemperance, enabled many of them, 
after a few weeks in the hospital, to resume their 
places in the ranks. 

“I never saw a private soldier under the influ- 
ence of liquor during the whole time that I was in 
the country,” writes Surgeon Ryan. ‘There were 
many of these men whose lives I could have saved 
if I could have persuaded them to take stimulants ; 
but it was impossible to get them to touch alcohol, 
even as medicine. 

“The principles of their religion forbid the use 
of alcohol, and the humble Turk clings so 
tenaciously to his religion that he would rather 
meet death itself than violate its precepts.” 

Many of the wounded lost their lives owing to 
their religious belief that the loss of a limb would 
prevent them from entering Paradise. They 
refused to submit to amputations, preferring to 
die rather than to live maimed. 
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THE KAISER’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO 
HIS BOYS. 


The Emperor William of Germany, “the war- 
lord,” as he calls himself, performs what he con- 


scientiously believes to be the most patriotic | d 


service possible for his subjects by keeping them 
always in an atmosphere of war. 

When last Christmas came around, his three 
eldest sons—the crown prince, aged fifteen years, 
Eitel Fritz, aged fourteen, and Adalbert, aged 
thirteen—found “‘in their stockings” three magnifi- 
cent swords. 

They were not made of wood, as most boys’ 
swords at Christmas are, but of the finest steel, 
burnished, acutely edged, and provided with 
exquisitely wrought handles. They were war 
swords in the fullest sense, and intended to be so 
regarded by the young princes. 

The sword of the crown prince bore the follow- 
ing inscription: 

h belongs to your country. To his son 
Witten Ch stmas, 1897. WILLIAM, R. L 

This on the face; and on the other side of the 
blade was the following: 

my your trust in God, and defend yourself gallantiy, 

to keep your glory and your honor; for he who leans 
with all confidence on God will never know defeat. 

Prince Eitel Fritz’s sword bears on its face an 
inscription similar to that on his elder brother’s, 
and on the other side this: 


Fearless and faithful. 


The sword of young Adalbert bears this inscrip- 
tion: 
Never without good motive draw this ninde from its 
scabbard, and never sheathe it without hon 
THY FATHER, WILLIAM, poe KING. 
The world will hope that neither one of these 
three blades will ever be borne in warfare between 
the great nations of Europe, which have all arrived 
at such a state of civilization that they should be 
able to obey the commands of the gospel, and live 
in neighborly peace with one another. 
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A WITTY RETORT. 


Though a witty retort is not an argument, it 
often serves as a spring-board from which one 
may vault over his assailants’ heads. Col. T. W. 
Higginson, in the Atlantic Monthly, tells how, 
while a member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
he was made a victim of this method of replying 
to an adversary. 

He was arguing against a bill for the prohibition 
of oleomargarine, and insisting that good oleo- 
margarine was better than bad butter. He fortified 
his argument by a story of a gentleman who had 
introduced the substitute without explanation at 
a luncheon, and who, on asking his guests to 
compare it with the best butter, also on the table, 
found them all selecting the oleomargarine. 

Suddenly Mr. —— arose, and with the profound- 
est seriousness asked: 

“Will the gentleman kindly inform us at what 
Precise stage of the luncheon party this test was 
applied?” 





The retort brought down the house instantly, | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


and the rout which followed was overwhelming. 
It readily occurred that at a convivial luncheon 
party there might be a period when the judgment 
of the guests would lose some of its value. 


CONQUERING AN AUDIENCE. 


A writer in the New York Times narrates an 
incident which shows that Artemus Ward’s unique 
and kindly humor was not dependent upon adven- 
titious circumstances. He was to lecture at a 
town in central Pennsylvania. On the morning 
of his lecture a fierce snow-storm broke over that 
section, and raged so long and so furiously that 
few people braved the tempest. When Artemus 
Ward appeared on the platform, he faced an 
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audience of three men, each in the seat his p 
called for; all three far in the rear of the hall. 


Artemus kept his solemn face at its solemnest, 
as he Lge A to the footlights, and beckoning 
to the men, 

x “Come up closer, gentlemen. I want to speak 
0 you 
e had to ge A the invitation before his audi- 
wre understood that he meant what he said. 
hen they had taken seats . in the front 
row, Artemus said, “There, now, that is more 
ociable.” He pau used a moment, and went on: 
*Gentiemen, you are — to see my a +4 
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and hear my) ey if you are so 
I understand t beneath this hall there is ‘an 
excellent café, a I suggest that we spend the 
evening there, you as my guests.” 

Though reluctant to forego the show and lecture, 
as they saw Artemus had no mind for them the 
three agreed to his gence the lights were 
turned Sot, and the little eng dO descended to the 
café, where for hours ade merry, and 
whence they were reluctant to start for home. 

If Artemus Ward was not at his best, then his 
best must have been past all telling; for the 
stories he told and the way he told them made 
= bo we ooh. forget time and circumstances, and 

— y shed any lingering regret for 
they bad'n not received up-stairs. 


WELL SATISFIED. 


Aubrey de Vere gives, in his “Recollections,” 
an account of meeting, in Switzerland, one of 
those travellers who make it a point of honor to 
see nothing so good as what they find at home. 
This man was an Irishman, with whom patriotism 
was so truly a mania that every word in praise of 
the scenery about him seemed a distinct aspersion 
on the land of his birth. 


“What can you compare here,” he demanded, 
“with the mountains of Wicklow ?’ 
mount ” said a traveller, ie might name 
ins of the Mont iy" range. 
he replied, scornfully, “‘they’re out of all 
reason! Iam after walkin ng along the Chamouni 
Valley for ‘three days, and I only saw four of 
tains. Sure, in Wicklow I’d have 
counted as many as eight of them in three hours!” 
“Have you seen this wonderful waterfall within 
| .: mile of us?” 
have not seen it, and I am not goin 
it. ‘Didn't I see the O’Sullivan Cascade a’ Kitiar. 
ney? Down it comes from such a height that you 
don’t know where it comes from. Down it plunges, 
thundering A. Mi. bellowing, sometimes blac 
ink, and sometimes white as milk, dashing tescit 
against the right-hand rocks and smashing itself 
one o- left-hand rocks. What is your Han- 
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“Som o perene would say,’”’ was the reply, “‘that 

the waterfall here is about ten times as h' gb and 

six times as br 

aan then,” sald he, with an added note of 

rm, “then the O’Sullivan Cascade is not big 

coounh for you? And tell me this now: Couldn’t 
you take a P nn Ro. to it?” 


UNCONVENTIONAL. 


The simple ways of the unobtrusive rector of a 
small country parish in England had endeared 
him to the hearts of the people to whom he minis- 
tered. He was eccentric, and in conducting the 
services of the church, unconventional. Says a 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine: 












From the reading-desk could be seen the fields 
stretching away to the rectory gates. One morn- | 
ing, —- of beginning the service as usual, he | 
announ 


the church through the fiel ids, I sha 
—, ~ acess of divine service till her | 
arriva 

In very cold weather he would invite the con- 
gregation to come and warm themselves at the 
stove before leaving the church. Under other 
conditions of weather his thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of his flock took a somewhat different 
form, and at = end of a half-hour’s sermon he | 
would sometim 


“As the weather tf still so inclement, I will, my | 3 


dear friends, lengthen my discourse somewhat, in 
the hope that it may clear later.” 


THE BITTER END. 


A shocking instance of mistaken identity is 
revealed by a writer in the Chicago Record: 


yy | after the holidays a congressman from 
one of the Western States received his quota of 
garden seeds from the Department of Agriculture, 
ee distribu’ them among his constit- 
uents. 

In most instances they were fully aupoostotes 
as scores of letters attested; but ut it is doubtful if 

a more appreciative constituent has been recorded 
since the distribution of seeds was inaugurated 
than one writer, t6 whose wife had been sent 
some of the lily-bulbs. 

“Many thanks,” wrote the grateful recipient. 

“The onions were particularly fine, and greatly 
enjoyed with our beefsteak.” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED. 


One of the most remarkable features of life in 
New South Wales is the transformation of crimi- 
nals into hard-working citizens. Of the thirty 
thousand settlers there in 1821, twenty thousand 
were, or had been, convicts. 

It is said that, on board an American liner, a 
boastful Australian asserted loudly, and over and 
over again, that “the men who settled Australia 
were a remarkably sensible lot.” 

“Yes,” said an American, quietly, “I have 




























“As I see my sister, somewhat pte, 8 agorenstens 
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swage s understood that they were sent out by the 
very best judges.” 
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OING down the grassy lane the other 


First I wet a merry little bumble-bee ; 
He was humming in a very jolly way, 
So I said, “Your errand, prithee, tell to 
me.” 
Bord to the lilac-tree,” 
Said the jolly bumble-bee, 





“Where there’s honey stored for 


me; 
And he bumble-b ble-b bled on 
his way. 


Then a little bird I saw upon a spray, 
Singing demi-semi-quavers full of glee; 
He so added to the brightness of the dey 
That I said, “Your business, prithee, tel to me.” 
“Going to the apple-tree,” 
Said the little bird to me, 
“There to feed my nestlings three ;” 
And he twitter-twitter-twittered on his way. 


Rippling o’er his pebbly bed in me: lay, 
New I mot a little prooklet, lad ond: tree: 
And he whispered in a very funny way, 
So I said, “Your secret, prithee, tell to me.” 
“Oh, I’m going to the sea,” 
Said the streamlet, glad and free, 
rs in rain I soon will be ;” 
And he gurgle-gurgle-gurgled on his way. 


I had gone a little farther on my way, 

When I met a wee | ie, to see; 

And his frown beclouded all the sunny day, 

But I said, “Your trouble, prithee, tell to me.” 
“Oh, I’m going to school,” said he, 
vars faetohy 

metic and jography ;” 
And he boo-hoo-boo-hoo- hooed on his way. 
ELIZABETH ROSSER. 











Climbing. 
HE traveller in Switzerland, in 
> the train to Geneva, creeps 
along the base of a gigantic 
mountain peak which towers, 
bare and stern, thousands of 
feet above him. On the very 
crest, almost lost among the 
sweeping clouds, are the re- 
; mains of a rugged stone build- 
ing. He is told that from this airy height can be 
seen most of the lakes of Switzerland, Mont 
Blane, the Alps of the Valais and the Bernese 
Oberland. The old convent is reached by steps 
cut in the almost perpendicular face of the rock, 
and concerning these steps a legend is told. 

In the sixth century, it is said, a. godly old man 
taught a few boys in a hut in the valley. The 
hut was dark, being windowless, and damp as it 
stood in a swamp full of mire and fetid water. 
So poisonous were the air and stagnant pools of 
the valley that the people had inherited for 
generations a kind of idiocy called cretinism. 

The good old clergyman resolved to rescue the 
children whom he taught and loved. He gave 
all of his time for rest to the cutting of these 
steps in the mountain side. The work was slow, 
the people jeered at his endeavors, even the 
children for whom he worked laughed at him; 
but he persevered. After years of work, he 
reached the top of the mountain and built there 
a little house, to which he retired with his pupils, 
living above the world, as the peasants tell us, 
“alone in God’s sight.” 

The building afterward was enlarged into a 
convent. It is now in ruins; but the story has 
its useful meaning. 

Life may be low and miry for us, but it is 
always possible to cut a stairway, up which we 
can climb into clean, heathful air and sunshine. 

A kind word, an honest, bold action, a silent 
prayer, a hearty, unselfish love are daily trifles, 
yet they are each a step in the stair up which we 
can climb, if we will, nearer to happiness and to 
God. 
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The Attitude of Trust. 


Writing about the attitude of “believers” 
toward the future life, of whose details their 
knowledge is limited, a correspondent of the 
London Spectator insists that it should be one 
of trust, similar to that reposed by Garibaldi’s 
volunteers in their leader. Quoting from a 
popular life of Garibaldi, in Italian, the corre- 
spondent says: . 

“In 1859 Garivaldi’s volunteers, some rich, 
some poor, were near Alessandria, On May 23d, 
the camp of the ‘Alpine Huntsmen’ was in 
complete confusion. The improvised soldiers 
rushed to arms to the sound of the trumpet. 

“ ‘Quick, quick,’ said the officers, ‘we are to 
start.’ 

* “Where are we going ?’ 

“*That isa mystery. Garibaldi knows where, 
and that’s enough!’ 

“Garibaldi went through the ranks with words 
of encouragement to the weary and sympathy 
for the enthusiastic; and in person saw to every 
need.” 

This motley host. drove the Austrians, in a 
twenty hours’ battle, twenty miles up the Stelvio 
pass, over the glaciers of the Ortler, and back 
into Tyrol. 

“The most unkind thing,—not only the most 
imprudent thing,””—comments the correspondent, 
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“would have been for these volunteers to have 
been supplied with a full and accurate plan of 


what lay before them. ‘The silence of God as to | d 


the future life is at least kind. Knowledge, 
without corresponding power to act, tends to 
become a burden. ... It would be no kindness 
to humanity to bewilder it py descriptions of an 
unrealizable state, and to distract it from that 


| daily path of duty which leads thither.” 
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Railroad Cars and Disease. 


A great epidemic of contagious or infectious 
disease, like the yellow-fever epidemic which last 
season brought so much suffering and loss of life 
and money to New Orleans, must make many 


| persons wonder what the officers of railroads do 


to prevent the spread of disease by the constant 


| movement of trains back and forth. Obviously, a 
| railroad car is well adapted to convey germs. 


The plush cushions, the hangings, the carving, 
and in the case of sleeping-cars, the bedding, all 
furnish good lodging-places for dust or any fine 
material which may be flying about in the air; 


| and the common use of the tumbler or drinking- 


cup is very efficient in spreading diseases. 


A railroad surgeon has lately reported an 
instance—uncommon, let us hope—of the scatter- 
ng of diphtheria through a wide region. A child 
having diphtheria was carried two hundred miles 
n an ordinary day car. The next day a number of 
school-teachers, returning from a teachers’ insti- 
tute, travelled in the same car. Shortly afterward 
diphtheria broke out in the schools in four different 
places along the line of that railroad, and the 
evidence which the railroad surgeon was able to 
collect pointed to the spread of the disease b 
these teachers, who, when examined, were foun 
to have diphtheritic organisms in their throats, 
although they did not actually have diphtheria. 

Perhaps the child had left infected saliva on the 
arms of the seats, or on the window ledges; or, 
what is more — the infection may have 
been conveyed through the drinking vessel on the 


ear. 

In fact, the railroad companies take elaborate 
and costly measures to — the spread of 
disease. e method much resorted to is the use 
of formaldehyde gas. . 

hen a car arrives at the cleaning yard all 
apertures are ry closed, the toilet-room 
doors are opened, and if it is a sleeping-car the’ 
berths are let down, and then formaldehyde gas is 
injected through a keyhole in an outside door. 
The car is kept closed for four or five hours, then 
opened and ventilated. Then the floors, water- 
tanks, ete., are ry scrubbed. Many parts 
— cleaned with a solution of formaldehyde gas 
n water. 

In other cases an antiseptic wash is used for the 
floor and woodwork, then a solution of formalde- 
hyde is sprayed by the use of compressed air into 
the surface of the plush and into inaccessible 

laces. In the case of sleeping-cars great care is 
aken to wash the linen after every trip, and to 
air the berths and mattresses. 

In suburban service, however, the proper sani- 
tary care of railroad cars is much more difficult, 
because it is impossible thoroughly to clean an 
disinfect them after avery trip. They can onl 
receive this care at considerable intervals, an 
meantime, harm is no doubt often done by the 
distribution of disease germs. 

There are some precautions which travellers 
ean easily take, and ought always to take, for 
themselves. If the journey is short they need 
not drink during the passage. If the pourney. is 
to be longer, every traveller shoul rovide 
himself with a drink ng-cup, or else abstain from 
drinking while on the car. If he expects to spend 
the night in a car, it is wise for him to carry his 
own soap and towels. Bad cases of ophthalmia 
have been traced to the toilet-room of a sleeping- 
ear. 
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What Sympathy Could Do. 


It is difficult to imagine a bright side to prison 
life, and when to confinement is added the gloom 
of insanity, the darkness seems impenetrable. 
The author of “The Dungeons of Old Paris,” 
however, gives a touching picture of what womanly 
sympathy once accomplished even in so extreme 
a case. 


There was a. strangely sympathetic side to this 
saddest of the prisons of Paris (St. Lazare, for 
women). The sick and worn-out were always 
tenderly regarded . their fellow-prisoners, and 
if 2 woman died in the prison, it was not unusual 
= an rest to club together to provide a costly 

neral. 

In the early years of the Restoration, a pretty 

t girl named Marie was sent to St. re 
‘or stea) ng roses. She had a passion for the 
flower, a a thousand mystical notions had 
woven themselves about it in her mind. She said 
that rose-trees would detach themselves from 
their roots, and glide after her wherever she went, 
to tempt her to pluck the blossoms. One in a 
garden, taller than the rest, had compelled her to 
climb the wall and gather as many roses as she 
could, and there the gendarmes found her. 

This poor girl excited the most vivid interest in 
that sordid place. The peers plotted to restore 
her to reason, christened her Rose, which delighted 
her, and set themselves to make artificial roses 
for her of silk and paper. Those fingers, so 
rebellious at allotted tasks, created roses without 
number, tili Marie’s cell was transformed into a 


wer. 
An interested director of prison labor seconded 
these efforts, and opened in St. Lazare a work- 
room for the manufacture of artificial flowers, to 
which Marie was introduced as an peneaee. 

Here she made roses from morning till night, 
and her dread of the future being dispelled, the 
malady of her mind reached its term with the end 
of her sentence, and she@left the prison cured and 
happy. She became one of the most successful 
florists in Paris. 
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An Innocent Usurper. 


To sit upon the throne of England, and there to 
receive the obeisance of the real sovereign, is an 
experience granted to but few. Miss E. D. 
Taylor, in her book, “Heirlooms in Miniature,” 
tells 4 pretty story of how Miss Blanche Sully, 
daughter of the American portrait-painter, once 
enjoyed this distinction. 


The queen ge Mr. Sully three or four sittings, 
after which he told her that he did not need to 
have her sit longer, and asked if she would allow 
his daughter to take her place, as she was so 
much in the habit of posing for him that she could 
sit as still as a log—a matter of peculiar impor- 
tance while pwets were being painted, on account 
of the changing light upon the stones. 

The queen readily gave her consent, and when 
the artist returned to his lodgings and told Miss 
Blanche that she was to accompany him to the 
palace the next day, that foung lady was in a 
state of wild excitement. aving left home in 
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a gest hurry, she had only one silk gown with her, 
which she ‘describes as an “ugly thing, green 
striped with black.” The despised gown was 
on! Miss Blanche set forth with her 
father for the e 


palace. 

Mr. Sully had not told his daughter what she 
was to do, and great was her surprise when she 
was suddenly raised to the throne of England and 
arrayed in the queen’s robes, with the royal crown 
upon her head. Although the head that wears a 
crown is said to be uneasy, Miss Splly declares 
that this crown, which was adorned with many 
beautiful jewels, did not cause her ong uneasiness, 
being no heavier than an ordinary velvet hat. 

r she had been sitting for what seemed to 
her a very long time, the doors were suddenly 
thrown open with a great flourish, and the queen 
was announced. From no one do we get a more 
interesting picture of the fresh. po young 
| queen than comes to us from this ‘other girl’s 
| recollections of her. She says that the queen was 
| not pretty, but had a lovely complexion and 
— brown hair, which was drawn away from 

er face and gathered in a large knot at the back 
| of her head. 

The royal young lady looked at Miss Blanche 
sitting in her regalia, made a low reverence an 
laughed, after which she glanced at her own 

‘own, then at Miss Sully’s, and laughed again. 

he two dresses were precisely alike, except that 
the green and black stripes were wider on that 
of queen. Miss Sully descibes the queen’s 
manners as mrocions, and her conversation, when 
she talked with the painter, as delightful. 

Her youthful majesty must have had a sympa- 
thetic feeling for a young appetite, as she ordered 
refreshments for Miss Blanche, a thing she had 
never done for her father. 

Miss Sully recalls the golden salvers, the hand- 
some tea service and the cut-glass tumblers set in 
stands of ~ filigree. There were so many queen- 
cakes in the basket that was handed to her that 
she asked her father if the queen lived on queen- 
cakes. She, poor child, was so awed by the strange- 
ness and magnificence of her surroundings that 
she could not eat a morsel. 
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He and His Wheel. 


He and his wheel were two,— 
Each had a different will, 
As if it were Land you; 
He and his wheel were two. 
He was a temperate man, 
And walked in a sober way, 
But his whee! had a different plan, 
Though he was a temperate man. 
For it went in a zigzag line, 
Thou nhe on ped, and bent ik i 
0 e an nt his spine. 

It went in s igtag ‘ine. —_ 
But he strove from day to day; 
And though it oft befell 

e sat in the my A 
He strove from day to day. 
He conquered, and they are one, 
As pay ty 7 they glide, 
Full straight the line is spun; 
For he and his wheel are one. 

DELIA HART STONE. 
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Rough-and-Ready Surgery. 


The following story, told in the “Life of Solomon 
Czsar Malan,” rector of a parish in Dorsetshire, 
1845 to 1885, exhibits the rough-and-ready methods 
of surgical operation in former days. A certain 
villager, returning from Newton Fair, had been 
thrown out of his dog-cart, with the result that 
his thigh was dislocated. His wife tells the story 
in her native “Dorset :” 


“Ah, sir, poor Chawles, he was bad, he was! 
Come home groanin’, he did. Law, there! ‘twas 
turble trouble. We sent for doctor, and he come 
along with his ’sistant, and he says, ‘Why, 
Chawles, my man,’ he says, ‘I’ve never seed the 
likes of s here—your leg out of joint?’ And 
Chawles, he ang *Yes, doctor.’ 

“So they pul ed at un; but there, ’twa’n’t no 

ood ; Chawles was always strong on his legs. So 

e doctor put = — to the ceiling, and tied 
@ rope round wles’s ankle, and says, ‘Here, 
Jane,’ he says, ‘you hold on to Chawles’s shoul- 
ders while I pull. 

“© sir, you never seed the like! They h’isted 
Chawles up to the ceiling, and then let him fall 
down—ye never! 

“ *Tt’s murder, doctor!’ I says; ‘it’s murder!’ 

“But he only said, ‘Be quiet, Jane, be~ quiet! 
Now, ’sistant! 

“And up they pulls Chawles to the ceiling again, 
and down he comes again. 

“ ‘Now. doctor,’ I says, ‘you shall kill me before 


see that again! 
ith quiet, Jane,’ he says. ‘Now, ’sistant, be 


ime. there I screamed, I 
and Chawles he screamed, too, and he says, quite 
solemn, ‘Doctor, you may pull the other leg out if 
you like, but I won’t have tj no more!’ 
“And doctor he says, ‘Why, Chawles, my man 
ou never bain’t afeard, be you? We ven’t 
lf done yet.’ Chawles, he said, ‘No more of 
that, I tell ye, doctor!’ They got it back, sir, 
somehow, but the leg was never the same as the 
other; and Chawles, he got disheartened-like, 
and took to drink.” 


a> 
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Nerve and Bravery. 


John L. Hatcher, a noted trader of New Mexico, 
had such a reputation as an Indian fighter that 
his name was a terror to the savages who infested 
the settlements. His caravan of fifteen wagons, 
loaded with furs and pelts, and handled by as 
many men, was approaching Wagon Mound one 
day in the summer of 1859. The Indians were at 
peace with everybody, but Hatcher knew that at 
any moment a marauding party of young braves 
might pounce upon him. What did happen, as 
related by Colonel Inman in “The Old Santa Fé 
Trail,” showed that Hatcher’s knowledge of Indian 
nature was accurate, and his nerve of the best. 


The train, strung out in single wagons, was 
suddenly charged from over a hill by three hundred 
soveane, feather-decked and painted. They gave 
the sign of peace as they came up. Hatcher ac- 
cepted the sign for the occasion, though he knew 
the savages would murder and rob his whole party 
if they could. He invited the head men to some 
refreshment, as was usual, and threw a blanket 
on the ground, on which sugar in abundance was 
served out. The warriors, having a fondness for 
sugar, hel themselves, and wy ome og great 
delight at the way Lm | were being treated. 

They were Comanches, under the command of 
Old Wolf, then an old man, whose name had long 
been a terror to the white men. While the chiefs 
were lunching, Hatcher formed his wagons into a 
corral. He Knew that nothing but a desperate 
deed would save him and his men, and he thought 
out the one thing todo. He was a small man, but 
full of muscle and perfectly fearless. 

The chiefs had finished ating and were sitting 
close to the wagons, Old Wolf jeaning against a 
wheel, with Hatcher next to him on his right. 





Hatcher asked the old chief to send his young 


re 
“And up Chawles goes again, and there the 
kept him this time. Oh, there aid, | * 
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men over the hill, and was so earnest in his request 
that mr all stood * Instantly Hatcher wit) 
his left hand seized Old Wolf by the scalp-loek, 
and with his right drew out his butcher-knife and 
held it to the chief’s throat. 

No one had time to move. The little wiry man, 
surrounded b os or nine Comanche chiefs 
stood firm, and said to Old Wolf: 

“Send your young men over the hill at once, o: 
T’ll kill you right where you are!” 

The other Indians, knowing that Hatcher would 
do what he had threatened if they tried to rescue 
their leader, stood still. 

Old Wolf shook his head defiantly. Hatcher. 
growing still more determined, repeated, “Sen 
your young men over the hill, I tell you!” 

The chief shook his head again. 

“Send your young men over the hill, I tell you, 
or I’ll sealp you alive as you are!” 

Again the chief shook his head. Hatcher bega:, 
slowly to make an incision in Old Wolf’s head. 

As the chief felt the blood trickle down his 
forehead, he weakened, and ordered the next in 
command to send the young men over the hill anc 
out of sight. 

The order was given to the savages, who were 
amazed spectators of the strange scene, and the) 
quent mounted their horses and rode away ove! 
the hill, leaving only five or six chiefs with Oki 
Wolf and Hatcher. 

Hatcher, still holding on to the chief’s scalp 
lock, ordered his men to throw the furs out of the 
wagons and get inside. When they were al! 
under the cover of the wagon-sheets, Hatcher let 
go of the chief’s hair, and told him and his friend. 

leave. They went off and did not return 
Hatcher had taken the one chance in a hundred, 
and it had saved him. 
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A Bad Country for Jugglers. 


Most of the current stories about conjurers are 
at the expense of the public, some one of whom is 
commonly made ridiculous by the juggler. <A 
story of Bellachini, a famous conjurer of an earlier 
time, goes the other way. 


Bellachini, who had travelled almost all over 
the world, found himself at last in Morocco, where 
he gave a performance before the sultan. 

By way of climax, he took a snow-white and a 

gray pigeon, cut off the head of each, and then 
place e white head on the gray pigeon and the 
gray head on the white pigeon, after which the 
wo birds, each with the other’s head on, flew 
away alive as if nothing had happened —or 
fs ere to do so, since of course it isa necessary 
inference that Bellachini in some way managed 
substitution of live pigeons for dead ones. 

e sultan liked this performance very much, 
and paveng ertaces two of his men, a negro and a 
light Berber, to be brought forward, he com- 
manded Bellachini to cut off their heads, and to 
exchange them as he had done with the o_o. 

Bellachini was much taken aback by this prop- 
osition. He was unable to perform any such 
“trick,” of course, but he did not like to confess 
it. He said to the sultan, through the interpreter : 

“Pardon, your most gracious majesty, my 
—, to-day is —— only for pigeons, 
not for men. I require at least fourteen days to 
prepare for the rformance you desire. Will 
your majesty grant me an extension of that time?” 

aaa ” the sultan answered, “the extension is 

ranted.” 

Bellachini left the palace, and immediately took 
flight from the country. 
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Much Better. 


It is a popular, but evidently an incorrect. 
notion that Indians have little tenderness of 
feeling toward “the brute creation.” An Indian 
agent’s story, printed in the New York: Tribune, 
shows that one Indian at least might teach his 
white brother a lesson. 


Out in the country where the Indian agent has 
been staying, rabbits are hunted for sport, and 
every precaution is taken to preserve this game, 
that the sport may not be interfered with. The 
eagle is the rabbit’s greatest enemy, and hearing 
that one of these noble birds had a nest in the 
neighborhood, the agent undertook to destroy it. 
John, an Indian who often accompanied him on 
his hunting expeditions, was asked to ¥ sd along. 

They found the nest without difficulty, and 
caught the young eaglets in the act of devouring 
arabbit. It was an interesting sight, and the two 
men watched it for some minutes. in the mean- 
time the mother eagle had returned, and circled 
about the nest high above them. 

“What shall we do, John?” the agent asked at 
1 . “Shall I throw the nest down on the 
rocks, or shall we pick them off with our guns?” 

“Let’s go home,” said John, after some deliber- 
ation, “and let the helpless little things grow up 
n peace.’ 


~ 
or 


Too Confident. 


Emergency lectures are good in their place, but 
a writer in the New York Times thinks that some 
of those who attend upon them acquire very 
exaggerated ideas of their own consequent fitness 
to deal with serious cases. 


The other day a woman fell in the street, and 
broke her arm. She was taken into a store, and 
clerks ranged themselves at the door to keep the 
crowd out. A gentleman had helped to carry her. 
When she had nm placed in a comfortable posi- 
tion, he, after cutting her sleeve from wrist to 
shoulder, called for some cotton, and making some 
splints of the thin boards — which dress goods 
are rolled, prepared to set the limb. 

At this moment a tall woman with eyeglasses, 
having with difficulty run the gauntlet of clerks at 
the door, pressed vm gt forward. 

“You're doing that all wrong; all wrong,” she 





said. 

As the gentleman did not even turn, she col- 
tinued, “Come, ira must let me do that. You 
don’t know anything about it; I have an emer- 
gency certificate.” : ‘ 

The gentleman paused in his work, and without 
looking up, remarked briefly, “Pardon me, madam. 
but I am a surgeon.” 


a. 


Fairly Caught. 


Listeners, it is said, hear no good of themselves. 
and there is another form of eavesdropping t° 
which a similar remark might apply. 


A young man who had been sent by a news- 
paper to report the proceedings of a political 
meeting in a neighboring town was occupying his 
time while on the journey by writing a letter |" 
shorthand to a brother reporter at home. Havyins 
finished the body of the letter, he proceeded to 
add a postscript as follows: 

“P.$. A rather pretty young woman, by tlic 
way, is sitting on the sea ort behind me 
She seems considerably interested in what I ain 
doing, and I believe she is a stenographer herse't 
and has read every word I have written — . 

“Sir!” exclaimed the young woman, interrupting 
him indignantly. Then she turned a fiery red 
and looked the other way. 
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opportunity some time, so don’t be discouraged.” 
Allan went home feeling a little consoled, though 
still rather grieved. 

Miss Janet knew the professor very well, and 
from her he had the story. The result was that 
he went to see his little nephew a few days 





The Latest Snowbirds. 


Good-by, good-by, we are off at last. 
Winter and snow and ice are past, 

And all our mates have hurried and gone 
Far away to the frozen zone. 


Ready all to be on the wing 
We’ve waited and watched and hoped for spring, 
But old Jack Frost seemed never to know 
When it was time for him to go. 
He would come back! 
Alack and alack! 
When he should have been on his northward track. 
So we had to stay 
Till the joyous day 
He carried his ice and snow away, 
For ah! we knew 
It never would do 
For poor little children to weary through 
The breezy days of earliest spring 
With never a single bird to sing. 


later. 

As he came in the gate from school the next! “I have a favor to ask of you,” he said. “I 
day, his mother called to him, “Allan, run as | am going away for several weeks and I want you 
fast as you can to Doctor Marvin’s and ask him | to take care of the Victoria Cross for me.” 
to come at once to Mrs. Brown’s. The baby is| Allan’s face glowed with pleasure. 
very ill. I saw the doctor drive past a few| “You see,” the professor continued, “ I think 
minutes ago, so I ana sure he is at home.” you were truly brave the other day. It is a very 

Allan put his school-bag on the step and ran | common experience that the things we are afraid 
off, but when he reached the house, which was | of turn out to be quite harmless, so I want you 
only half a block away, he found a card tacked to keep on trying, and perhaps the cross will 
over the bell, which said, “Go to side door.’ | help you to remember.” 

He walked down the steps very slowly; a Allan was very happy; he held it for a long 
battle had begun inside of him; for to reach | time in his hand and then put it away among 
this door it was necessary to go through a certain | his own treasures. When he went to bed that 
gate behind which lived a great dog, of whom he | night he said, ““You need not stay with me, 

| was terribly afraid. | mamma, I am not going to be afraid of the dark 

He glanced at the windows but no one was | any more.” 

‘in sight. That poor baby—mamma had said | 


“Very well, dear, I am glad to hear it,” she | 


take,’ she said, “and you will have another | 
| Nats to (rack. 


Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, Etc. 
1. 
HISTORICAL CHILDREN. 


A baby who became King of England at nine 
months old. 

A boy who became King of England at nine 
years old. 

Two boys whom their mother called her jewels. 

Two little brothers murdered by their uncle. 


A little girl who warned her father against 
taking a bribe. 
A boy who was king of a famous city and heir 


of a great empire which he never inherited. 


2. 
PUZZLE. 


While searching through my empty brain 
To find a puzzle new, 
Beneath a tree I sat me down, 
My efforts to renew ; 
When lo! from up above my head 
A voice came down to me— 
“Look up! I hold the treasure sought! 
Take it! I give it thee! 
Precede me, friend, by everything! 
(Think of eternal snow!) 
Precede me by a dinner dish 
(But never fall so low!) 
Precede me by the farmer's act 
In harvest. (Don’t despair!) 
Follow me by a pleasant drink ; 





But, hark! do you hear a silver 
note, 

Clear and sweet, on the air afloat? 

Bright little wings are humming 
—humming. 

Listen, now. They are coming— 
coming. 

Hear the chirp and twitter and 
trill 

Swelling from tiny throat and bill. 

Robin and bluebird, wren and 


jay, 
Filling with joy the sweet spring 
day. 
So away we fly, 
Good-by, good-by, 
Till earliest snowflakes, by and 
by. SYDNEY DAYRE. 


* 
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‘For Valour.”’ 


There never was an eight- 
year-old boy who found so many 
things to be afraid of as Allan 
Brent. His brothers and sisters 
laughed at him, his father 
gravely shook his head, and 
even his mother called him a 
dear little coward; but though 
he was ashamed of himself and 
often determined to be brave, his 
fears always proved stronger 
than his resolutions. There 
really seemed no help for it till 
one afternoon when his father 
sent him with a message to his 
uncle, Professor Brent. 

While the professor wrote a 
note in reply, Allan’s attention 
was attracted by a small object 
on the library table. It was a 
Maltese cross of bronze attached 
to a faded red ribbon. On the 
cross was a crown and a lion, 
and beneath these a scroll, on 
which were some letters. Allan 
was trying to make them out, 
when his uncle looked over his 


A 





Look pleasant, Carlo, hurry up! 
Begin right off this minute. 
Think ’bout bones an’ —an’— Oh, yes! 


Sit up real straight an’ fold your ears. 
There, that will do, | think, sir. 
Now, if a fly lights on your eye, 


LOOK PLEASANT, CARLO 


An’ ’member, too, you mustn’t breathe, 
Now ready, one, two,— Oh, dear me! 


hole with a woodchuck in it. I never shall get far as three! 


Look pleasant, Carlo, hurry up! 
I'll beg a chicken-bone from cook — 
Pll play with you, or anything, : 


h, don’t you dare to wink, sir! 


A. H.D 





You’ve winked an’ breathed an’ all unposed. 


Look pleasant — one, two, three — you’re took! 


(Small measures should be 
fair!) 
Follow me by what brought to 
men 
Deep 
still; 
Take me alone, I stand erect; 
Or make you sad and ill! 
Some geometric forms annex, 
(Oh, how they'll brightly burn!) 
Now lift to me — grateful face, 
And, happy, homeward turn.” 


woe —(right tempting 


3. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
Evolution reveals some wonder- 
ful things, 
Which are no less startling than 
true; 
But none possess so much interest 
for man 
As the facts about my first two. 


In our early youth we learn my 
third, 
With its alphabetical brothers 
’Tis also used to a horse, in com- 
mand, 
By farmers and by others. 
While oping with my third, my 
fourth’s 
Animportant part of our frame ; 
he I are included in my 


th, 
It always means the same. 


Varied and 
ae 
Are often classed as my whole; 
Yet they must close affinity have, 
Diverse bodies with but one 


widely differing 


soul. 
Il. 
My last my first when winter 
snows 


Have made it nigh impassable; 
In the untamed fury of my whole 
Storms the man irascible. 


4. 
CLASSIC NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is composed of 
seventy-five letters, and is a 


couplet from Pope. 

70, 62, 28, 21, 20, 41, 36, 53, 60, is 
the mother of the muses. 

45, 6, 74, 57, 69, 39, is the mother 
of Achilles. 

59, 24, 46, 39, 19, 53, 58, is a Hindu 
god. 

6, 67, 50, 
chief. 

18, 7, 63, 4, 62, a Seandinavian 
god. 

1, 42, 40, 23, an 


7 
name for Hermes. 
14, 9, 17, 21, 35, 47, 53, 51, 62, a 


40, 51, 10, a Trojan 


Egyptian 








shoulder and asked, “Can you O 
read it?” 

“For V-al-ou-r,” spelled 
Allan. 


“Yes, for Valour,” said the 
professor. “Do you know what that means?”’ 
“To be brave?” 
“Yes; courage; brevery; and this medal is | 
what is called a Victoria Cross; you can see the | 


V just below the clasp. | 


“It once happened during a war in India, | 
when a town held by the English was besieged, | 
that one of their ammunition-wagons exploded. | 
They had but a scanty store at best, and there | 
was great danger that the flames would spread 
to the other wagons, and to make matters worse, 
the enemy turned their guns against the spot to'| 
keep any one from approaching. | 

“The lives of helpless women and children 
depended on that ammunition, and yet it seemed | 
as though nothing could be done to save it, when 
a young officer with splendid courage dashed 
forward, and while the shot from six cannon fell | 
around him, he tore apart the burning mass and | 
extinguished the fire by throwing on earth and 
water. Strange to tell, he was not even wounded. 

“For this heroic deed he was given the 
Victoria Cross, which is presented to English | 
soldiers and seamen who perform some act of 
valor in the presence of the enemy. 

“That young officer was my uncle, and would 
be your great-uncle if he were living, and his | 
name, like yours and mine, was Allan Brent. | 
When he died, the cross was left to me, his 
hamesake, and I count it one of my treasures. 
Don't you think you and I should be proud of 
our name and try to be worthy of it?” 

His uncle was called away for a moment and 
while he was gone Allan held the cross in his 
hand, whispering under his breath, “For 
Valour,” his heart beating fast at the thought of 
the wonderful courage of this other Allan Brent. 
He thought about it all the evening, wondering if | 
he couli ever do anything brave. 


| out, there was Doctor Marvin’s big bearskin rug 


it was very sick. He went to the gate and 
looked through—yes, there on the porch he could 
see Dion’s brown cvat; then something seemed | 
to whisper, “For Valour,” and the thought that | found him asleep, but as she bent over him to 
he must not be unworthy of his name gave him | 
sudden courage. He softly pushed the gate 
open and made a dash for the kitchen door, 
which he thought offered the best chance of 
escape from the dog. 

“For the land’s sake!” cried Patsy the cook, 
as the door flew open and a small, frightened | 
boy tumbled in. 

It happened that Miss Janet, the doctor’s | 
sister, was there giving some orders, and it was 
she who soothed his excitement and after sending 
off the doctor, made him rest a few minutes in 
her sitting-room. 

“Were you so frightened about the baby?” 
she asked. 

Miss Janet was a friend of Allan’s, and 
moreover was the sort of a person to whom you 
find it easy to tell things, so he confessed how | 
afraid he was of the dog, but how he had tried 
to be brave. 

She looked rather puzzled as she patted the 
plump hand. “I am glad you tried to be brave,” 
she said, “but I don’t know how you could have 
seen a dog on the porch, for Dion went to the 
country last week.” 

Allan was so certain that they went to the | 
side door to look, and when he peeped cautiously 


out the light she left him. 


mured, drowsily, “For Valour.” 
Mary LEONARD. 


+o 


Robby’s Brother. 


I’m just as kind as I can be 

To Robby’s brother, who loves me 
As I love him, with all my heart; 
And everywhere I take his part. 
And we have always the same mind 
In every pleasure we can find. 

So I could hunt the livelong day 
For jolly games he loves to play. 


But mother says it’s not polite. 

Indeed, it’s very far from right 

To give all love and time and thought 

To Robby’s brother, when I ought 

To love poor Robby, who is good 

As gold. But then, I never could 

Love him so much, because you see, 

Our Robby’s brother—why, that’s me! 
BRACE BAXTER. 


er 





A VERY little boy had, during his papa’s 
severe illness, heard a great deal said about 
nervous prostration. Feeling ill one day, he 
threw himself upon the sofa, exclaiming, “Oh 
dear, I’m ’fraid I’m going to have nervous 


prospects !’” 


LITTLE Barbara, on seeing a dish of lemon 
jelly placed upon the table, exclaimed, “O 
mamma, see how ” 


thrown down to air. 
Allan’s face grew very red and his eyes filled 
with tears—after all he had not been brave! 
Miss Janet wouldn’t let him run away as he 
wanted to do, but kept him and comforted him, 
and finally heard all about the Victoria Cross. 
“You were brave in spite of the funny mis- 


nervous that jelly is! 





| answered, a good deal surprised, and turning 4, 
Going back some fifteen minutes later she | 


| draw up the cover he stirred a little and mur- | 


Grecian commander. 

50, 30, 36, 5, 11, 31, 53, 71, 64, 73, 
27, 12, mother of Orestes. 

66, 69, 68, 6, 10, 46, 37, 29, 13, 25, 
a king of Pontus. 
2, 50, 6, 46, 56, 30, 44, 39, a hero in the Trojan 


29 


war. 
50, 61, 64, 54, 75, 15, 37, 10, 29, 
prophetess. 
50, 48, 24, 34, 26, 3, 8, 32, a mythological dog. 
19, 58, 56, 46, 50, 17, 3, 16, 61, 41, 49, 52, 72, a city in 


an ancient 


| Asia Minor. 


| 
| 


frock, knock, lock. 





30, 75, 33, 50, 65, 38, 53, a priest of A 
43, 2, 27, 50, 8, 10, 36, a Messenger oO 
6, 55, 34, 74, the goddess of youth. 


r0llo. 
the gods. 


! 





Conundrums. 


The works of what American poet can be found 
in an Italian river? Poe. 

Of what American poet and novelist in an 
island realm? (J. G.) Holland. 

Of what English poet (pseudonym) in a part of 
England? Cornwall. (Proctor.) 

Of what American novelist in ariver in Virginia? 
(Henry) James. 

Of what English historian in some mountains in 
New England? Green. 

Of what writer on political economy in a lake in 
New York? (Henry) George. 





in Last Number. 
-_ 
TEE 
EUR 
THA 


Answers to Puzzles 

1. Foo.L 
LEGA 
A M A = 
NarH 
GENERAL 
EMERALD 

2. Rock, block, dock, shock, clock, cock, flock, 


3. Fee, fear, feast. Be, beer, beast. Bow, 
boar, boast. Toe, tore, toast. Row, roar, roast. 
Mow, mower, most. Ma, mar, mast. Pa, par, 
past. On, honor, honest. 

1. I sought beside the dimpling brook, 

To lure the trout from out his nook. 
Alas for sportsman and for sport! 
My only fish were some I bought 
g ond in, 
pped in. 
2. Pew, pupil, 


Of that small chap with strin 
Who fished me out when I sl 
5. 1. Mist, mister, y—mystery. 
age—pupilage. 
6. Four hundred and twenty-one. 
2. V. 


7. 1. Hyphen. 











Two SUGGESTIONS MADE BY SPAIN to our 
government early in March created a grave 
situation, which was, however, soon relieved. 
One asked the recall of Consul-General Lee from 
Havana, the other the abandonment of the plan 
for sending naval vessels to Cuban ports with 
supplies contributed by our 
people for the relief of the 
suffering reconcentrados 
non-combatants. The sugges- 
tion of the recall of General Lee 
President McKinley refused to 
consider, and Spain then with- 
drew it. 





GENERAL LEE. 


Spain, the supplies were sent 
upon the lighthouse tender Fern instead of on 
the cruiser Montgomery and the gunboat 
Nashville, as intended. The right of Spain to 
ask the recall of General Lee is well established 
by international usage, but the suggestion was 
made at an unfortunate time, when the relations 
between the two countries were strained by the 
disaster to the Maine and other incidents. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCE.—In preparation 
for the possible emergency of war with Spain, 
Congress has appropriated fifty million dollars 
for the national defence. ‘The bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives March 8, and 
was passed the same day by a unanimous vote. 
It was passed by the Senate the next day, also 
by a unanimous vote. The bill puts the money 
absolutely at the discretion of the President, to 
be spent as he may direct at any time before 
June 30, 1899. Congress has also passed a bill 
authorizing the enlistment of two additional 


regiments of artillery, in accordance with the | 


recommendation made by Secretary Alger last 
December. At present this arm of the service is 
too weak to man properly the guns in our coast 
defences, 


THE NEBRASKA MAXIMUM FREIGHT RATE 
LAw has been pronounced unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The law 
was enacted to fix the highest rates which 
railways might charge for the transportation of 
freight from one point to another within the 
state. The opinion of the Supreme Court does 
not deny the right of a legislature to fix rates, 
but finds that the rates established in the law 
under consideration were so low that they would 
have given the roads substantially no compensa- 
tion for the services rendered. This the court 
declares to be the same thing as taking the prop- 


erty ef the roads without due process of law, | 


which is inf violation of the Constitution. The 
court therefore affirms the action of the Circuit 
Court in enjoining the enforcement of the law, 
but adds that changed business conditions might 
make it the duty of the court to dissolve the 
injunction and remove any obstacle to the 
enforcement of the statute. 


Tue So-CALLED Loup BILL, for the restric- 
tion of second-class mail-matter, has been laid 
on the table—that is, it has been defeated—in the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 162 to 119. 
Second-class mail-matter comprises newspapers 
and publications issued as often as four times a 
year, mailed from the office of publication, and 
such matter is carried at the rate of one cent a 
pound, which is far below the actual cost of 
transportation. The purpose of the Loud Bill 
was to restrict the publications carried as second- 
class matter, by preventing the abuse of the 
privilege of mailing ‘sample copies” and by 
excluding papers -issued merely for advertising 
purposes, and novels issued as serials; but it 
was opposed as illiberal in its provisions, and 
bearing hardly on.the country press. 

A Royal Visiror. — Prince Albert of 
Belgium is making an extended tour of this 
country, which will occupy about four months, 
and will take him as far west 
as San Francisco, and as far 
south as New Orleans. The 
prince is twenty-three years 
old, and an interested student 
of political economy and of 
industrial questions. He is 





to the throne of Belgium. The 
present king, Leopold IT., has 


PRINCE ALBERT 


no son; 
would pass to Philippe, Count of Flanders, the | 
father of young Prince Albert. 


THe SITUATION IN THE FAR East is 
becoming more complicated. Both Russia and 
France have protested to the Chinese government 
against the conditions of the loan which it has 
negotiated with English and German banks. 
France is reported to have made demands for 
compensation in the form of concessions in the 
south of China, and Russia to have demanded 
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Colds. 


The New Treatment 
By Which They are Cured in 


a Few Hours. 


IT IS GUARANTEED. 


A cold generally comes on with sneezing, 
dryness of the nose and throat, followed by a 
cough, which at first is dry, but afterwards the 
sputa become thick and yellowish as the cold 
breaks up. With the cough comes soreness of 
the breast and pain in the limbs and head. 
Sometimes the cold is accompanied by feverish 
symptoms, quick pulse, irritable cough, and at 
other times with dryness in the throat, produc- 
ing pain, and difficult swallowing. 

7he Cure.—It you are suffering from a cold, 
or there is inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, ‘‘Hyome!’’ will give you immediate 
relief and insure a permanent cure in a few 
hours. You have only to follow the directions 
that accompany each Pocket Inhaler Outfit and 
you can break up a cold overnight with no 
effort on your part beyond the natural act of 
breathing. In fact, coughs and colds cannot 
exist where ‘‘HYOME!”’ is used. It is the only 
rational treatment ever known. . No sprays, 
douches, atomizers or stomach medicines: just 
air, nothing but air, impregnated with the 
healing principles of ‘‘HYOMEI’’ as it passes 
through the Inhaler. 


“HYOMEI” 
CURES BY INHALATION. 


E TO ALL. A Sample Bottle of “Hyomei” will 
ie An free to all who write to the home office. 
‘*Hyomei’’ Outfit, $1.00. Extra bottles, 50c. 
‘*Hyomei’’? Balm (a wonderful healer), 25c. 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Send for 
the Story of ‘‘Hyomei.’’ Mailed free. 
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poorest and cheapest washing 


“The best guarantee 
of the future ts the experience of | 
the past.” 

look back on Pearline’s twenty 
years’ experience, how can you 
think that any less-tried washing- || 

powder will give the same security 
against 
costs only a trifle more than the 
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Tricks, 
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( — 
$ Letters, Magic Music, The Order of the Whis- 
( 


tc. & choice Conundrums and their } 
Answers. Precious Gems, their Emblems and 
Characters. Character Reading from Date of 
P Birth. nguage of Flowers. The Morse 
Telegraph Code. 275 Select Autograph Verses. 
§ 30 Money-Making procipes and the clever Dol- 
lar Puzzle. Thes Gominces. checkers, 
¢ authors, ete., are meade of heavy cardboard of 
Q the best quality, and will wear for years, All 
sent, neatly packed, for 10 cents in Silver 
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A. I. GODING, West Acton, Mass. 
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Tripler of | 


Liguip AiR.—Mr. Charles E. 
New York, the Scientific American says, has | 
accomplished the economical liquefaction of air 
in large quantities. He recently sent two and a 
half gallons of liquid air to Professor Barker of | 


the University of Pennsylvania. The latter | 
found that a piece of tin thrust into the intensely 
cold liquid —311.8° below zero, Fahrenheit — 
became as brittle as glass, but that copper and 
platinum were not thus affected. This suggests 
the proper metals from which vessels intended 
to contain liquid air should be made. 
gen of the air liquefies at a temperature several 
degrees below the point at which oxygen becomes 
liquid; consequently when liquid air is allowed 
to evaporate in an open dish the nitrogen vapor- 
izes first, and what remains is mostly liquid 
oxygen, which possesses a characteristic blue 
color. In Mr. Tripler’s apparatus the air, after 
passing through three coils, each colder than the 
preceding, finally flows from the end of the last 
coil in a liquid stream. 

DREDGING GOLD IN CALIFORNIA.—A gold- 
dredging boat, fitted with elaborate machinery, 
has recently been put to work on the Yuba 
River in California. The chain of buckets 
connected with the boat—the latter being 96 feet 
long and 23 broad—brings up gravel from the 
river bottom, and is capable of acting at any 
depth up to 60 feet. The gravel, sand and mud 
are passed through screens and over tables, being 
thoroughly washed with water supplied by a 
centrifugal pump, and gold in grains so fine as 
to be invisible to the naked éye is thus recovered. 
The cost of dredging is said to be only three} 
cents per cubic yard. 

MAN AND THE BAt.—Mcr. J. Carter Beard 
shows how, by drawing an imaginary line from 
the heel through the ear, the characteristic atti- 
tudes of various mammals may be illustrated. 
Man alone habitually stands erect, with his head 
toward the zenith. The exact antithesis of man 
in this respect is the bat, which, when at rest, 
habitually remains suspended in a vertical direc- 
tion, with the head toward the centre of the 
earth. Between these two extremes all the other 
mammals are ranged, apes and monkeys ap- 
proaching nearest to man, moles being horizontal, 
and sloths approaching the reversed position of 
the bat. 


AN ANCIENT SHARK.—Off the coast of 
Norway last year was captured a specimen of 
the shark tribe which, in the form of its teeth, 
and in other characteristic features, closely 
resembles a species of shark that inhabited the 
ocean in that immeasurably remote period called 
in geology the Devonian Age. A similar shark 
was captured by the Prince of Monaco’s yacht 
off the Madeira Islands in 1889. These two 
specimens, with a few others found in the 
Japanese seas,—which are remarkable for the 
number of survivals of ancient forms of life that 
they contain,—constitute the only known repre- 
sentatives now on the earth of the Devonian 
sharks. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEGRAPHY.—The 
Western Union Telegraph Company has recently 
worked direct, as it is called, from New York to 
Mexico City, a distance of 3,490 miles. This 
means that a message was sent this great distance 
without repetition. 

ACETYLENE GAs Buoys.—Acetylene gas 
buoys, lighted day and night by the gas, have 
been experimented with in New York harbor. 
Cylinders of liquid acetylene are contained in the 
lower part of the buoy. A lamp is carried on 
the apex well above the water. Enough gas is 
contained to supply the lamp for over a month. 
Liquid acetylene is known to be explosive. 
Accidental contact of a ship with such a buoy 
ight be equivalent to encountering a torpedo, 


The nitro- | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. { Adv. 
—— —~>——_ 

For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found,than “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 


Every Lady 


Who has ever used them will tell you there is nothing to 

compare with CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 

for —- old furniture look like new, and very hand- 

some. They are the original and only’ perfect Varnish 
— that have ever been made. If your local dealer 
does not have them ask him to write, 








CARPENTER MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., for particulars. | 





ROA Renae: 


ABSOLUTELY ag 


Blindness Prevented. 
The Absorption Method a Success 


in treating all forms of diseased eyes without 
Knife or Risk. Over 75,000 treatments given at 
our institution in 1897. Representative people 
from all parts of United States and Canada en- 
dorse this institution. Do not wait to be blind. 
Thousands have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Pamphlet Free, describing home treat- 





ment and institution, the largest, most success- 
ful in America. 


BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, New York. 


DO YOU BIKE 








COMPANION. 









Crooked people made straight for $1.50. 
Don’t abandon hope until you have tried 
THE GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE. 

THE STEEL SPRINGS keep the 
shoulders Ay Are easy to wear. 
Por and Chil , all sizes. 
By mail, prepaid, 50 
\ Special Brace (heavie r steels). : 2.00 | 
\ Ask Dry or Furnishing Goods | 

Dealers or send direct. Always 
\ sive — chest measure. “Money 


retentes Lie if not satisfactory. 
Sm 329 eager’ Block, CHICAGO. 


Health, Luxury, Beauty, 





Obtained "oyu se our NE 
MPROVED Vv APOR BATH 
JABINET (Patented). Excels all 


| others in material and workmanship. 
| All varieties of Dry and Vapor Baths 
enjoyed at home at a trifling cont. Its jj 
curative properties are invaluable. j 
Renovates the system and beautifies 
the complexion, opening the pores of 
the skin and expelling all poisonous 
matter from the body. Our Cabinet ts not a cloak « 

sack, but supported by a a Sew frame. Size, 39 in. 
by 1 in. fos ed; Ay ey Ibs. A child can adjust it it. 





Descri t Pree. {Stieda 
Cc. MOLL LEN ENKOPPE & MeChEE RY oledo, O. 





SSEND FOR A BICYCLE 
High Grade ’98 Models, $14 to $40. 


———) best pais, © 99. 75 to 61 =a ong — 
hout a 


* ree 
of wheel to our do PWrite fies our naw 
plan “How to Earn a Bicycle” and make 
\ money. SPEC AL THIS EEK— high 
| Ww grade 97 models [slightly shopworn], $10.75 
\hy) each. **Wanderings Awheel,” a souvenir 
\Y book of art, FREE for stamp while they last. 
B.F. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 


TEAS” COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 

| pounds 6Uc. Cock: atoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 

resent, with every pound. Coffees, 2c. Send for new 

illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 

nds Tea, and get. our Premium and Special 

| Fo THE GREAT AMERICAN oni hes 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. B 


BURPEE’S” 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 














BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, | 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


Ww. oo BURPEE & a, bene 





LL WOOL MATERIAL 
in PEN .. style, justas you wantit 


"$10.00 [assist 


This suit will be cut and tailored 
expert workmen, richly lined, Ri 
i y piped, elegantly finished, sewed with 
3 best pure silk and linen thread and will be 
ther tailors’ 


F.Vehon ¢o- . ak ‘Tailors, 


155-157 West Jackson St. 



















Darning 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 


| i We sell you just the feet of 
" stockings, fast black or bleached 
white. The 


y can be sewed to 
the leg of old stockings, making 
hosiery as good as new. If your 
dealer does not handle them, 
order direct. Sizes, 5 to 10%. 
Cotton, 10 cents per air; 6 pairs 
for 5% cents. erino wool, 15 
cents per pair; 4 pairs for 50 
cents. Agents wanted. 


Racine Knitting Co., 


Dept. D, RACINE, WIS. 


EN Ne 
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rows of white, sound-looking teeth. 


Rubifoam, even poorly organ- / 
and invitingly pure condition. 

estimated, ‘re annually os 
habitual neglect. The / 
represents is incalculable,’ 
to the next generation.’ 
the regular use of a scien? 
frice like fragrant, cleansing, 
would prevent all this irreparable 


Druggists. 





IE Sr 





No feature of the face is so agreeable as a healthy mouth revealing twin 
Such teeth make the plain face beautiful. 
By means of proper dental supervision, 














We mail sample vial on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, 
Hayt’s German Cologne. 


US 










and the intelligent, systematic use of 
ized teeth may be kept in a beautiful 
Twenty millions of teeth, it is 
Bin the United States through 
‘suffering and deformity this 
because its effects descend 
Proper dental treatment, and 
ifically prepared liquid denti- 
antiseptic, delicious Rubifoam, 
loss. Popular price, 25 cents. At 


Mass. Manufacturers of the celebrated 








as the impact might induce explosion of the 


cylinders containing the acetylene. | i 
BLACKBOARDS IN ScHOooLs. — Black is | 
known to be severe upon the eyes. It tends to | 


dilate the pupil, which on leaving the black 
surface has to contract rapidly, thus throwing 
considerable work upon the muscles of the iris. 
It is suggested that blackboards be abandoned 
for schools, that a light-colored board be substi- | 
tuted therefor, and that colored chalks be used | 
instead of the usual white crayons. | 

SAND-CatcH Srpine.—Near Dresden, Sax- | 
ony, a railroad-siding has been installed to ensure | 
the stoppage thereon of trains. It is a siding | 
Which starts from the main track and rejoins it 
farther on. It is neces- 
sary for the prevention of 
accidents that the shunt- | 
ing of a train to this 
2 siding shall stop it, if the 
engineer neglects his duty. To effect this end, the 





Tails are covered with some inches of sand, Be “oe 


Which in dry weather is kept moist. This has 
brought a twenty-car train to a full stop. Its, 
utility in catching a runaway engine is obvious. | 
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ALL PAPER 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price.” —N.Y¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
apon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, ete., for 


parlors and bed: 


-per roll. 


Beautiful and high-class Tapes- 


-tol 
try, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, 


rich — and Satin effects, etc., etc., 
10c., 1 


where, and 


An Agent Wanted 


2Ziée., 15c., 18e, and up to 25e. a roll. 
superior papers can * only be bought from us or our agents. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. 


for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 
Write for samples, for these 
One price every- 


We furnish 


advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and refer customers to them, who 


write us for samples. 


The business pays well from the start, for no local dealer « 


an carry 


one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitabie 


business requiring no capital or experience, 
every year, 


Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers 


For samples, or particulars about agency, write to nearest address. 
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The STOCKING b 


perfectly protected by the 
ROUND-EDGE LOOP 
and the CUSHION 
surrounding the 
ENTIRE BUTTON 
in the 
CLASP 
of the CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 


SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS. 


No Stitching in the Elastic. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 
Sample pair, by 








GEORGE FROST CO., 55r Tremont St., Boston. 
— 











SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 
The question of s epraying fruit-trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 





Write to William Stahl, Quincy, IIL, and get his 
catalogue describing twenty-one style 8s of Spray- 
ing Outfits and full treatise on s praying the 
different fruit and vegetable crops, which may be 
had for the asking and contains much valuable 

information. 





LEATHER DRESSING 


It is easy to see which side of this @ 
shoe has been polished with Vici § 

Leather Dressing. The 
lustre, the softness, @ 
the look of newness, # 
all testify to the g 
merits of this ¢ 
great medicine for ¥ 
leather. ; 

VICI 
Leather 

Dressing ¢ 
is prepared for ¢ 
all kinds of & 
leather-all kinds @ 
of shoes. Sold & 
by all dealers. It % 
is made by the @ 
makers of Vici & 
Kid, known and # 
worn the wideg 
world round. ¥ 

A n ——T book, 





b shoes and their oa 
care, rT free. 

Robert H. Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
























FOREHAND 


Single-Shot Guns. 
Made in 12 and 16 bore and war- 
rantedin the use of nitro powder 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 

roduced. Beautiful in shape, matclh- 
essin finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns 

Retail $7.00 with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00 with twist barrel 

lf your dealer can't supply 
you we'll sell you direct at 
these prices, cash with 
order; but ask him 
first, it’s handier 


FOREHAND 
COMPANY, 


Worcester, 
Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
Bits a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

ribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sortber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
of ou made in ® Post-office Money-Order, 

. Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAD ¥ 
send the money in a Registered Letter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hele through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew bubscripucns, © .cnewal 8 of subscriptions 
to the a by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this {t must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


































STARCHY FOODS. 


TARCH forms an important element 
of human food in every climate 
except the arctic, where fat, to 
which starch is somewhat related 
chemically, takes its place. 

In many minds an imperfect idea 
of what constitutes starchy foods 
prevails. The various prepara- 
tions resembling powdered laun- 
dry starch and corn starch, such 
) as arrowroot and farina, form but 

A a small part of the starch eaten. 
About one-half the bulk of wheat, 
rye, oats, pease and beans is 
starch. Of potatoes about one-fifth is starch, and 
of rice and corn about three-fourths. 

The digestibility of starch is greatly enhanced 
by proper cooking. As a general thing starchy 
foods are not cooked sufficiently. 

Young children especially suffer from insuffi- 
ciently cooked starchy food. Steamed oatmeal 
and wheat preparations should be boiled one hour 
before they are served to children. If fed to 
children under two years of age, or to those 
troubled with stomach disturbance, they should 
also be strained. When the various cereals are 
used in the grain, merely hulled and unpulver- 
ized, they should be soaked in cold water for 
several hours, and then boiled from two to three 
hours. 

Crackers, in all of which starch is the chief 
ingredient, may be given to children after they 
are eighteen months old. If eaten between meals, 
they are best taken with milk. 

One reason for the frequent faulty digestion of 
starchy foods lies in insufficient mastication. The 
actual digestion of starchy articles should begin in 
the mouth, by a process of thorough mastication. 
Otherwise since starch is not acted upon in the 
stomach, they remain practically unaltered and 
undigested until they have passed from the 
stomach into the intestine, where digestion of 
the starchy matter recommences, 

Starchy foods, if imperfectly masticated pre- 
vious to their introduction into the stomach, are 
liable to a partial fermentation, which interferes 





diet. 

Starch is demanded by the system for supplying 
heat and muscular energy. Outdoor workers can 
consequently utilize a large quantity of starchy 
food. Oatmeal, for example, forms an excellent 
article of every-day diet for them, while those 
whose occupations keep them sedentary or within 
doors should partake of it sparingly. 


———-o os 


A DOG ORCHESTRA. 


There is often as much pain as pleasure in 
reading about the clever tricks performed by 
dogs: for although their training may have been 
carried on with the utmost kindness, one shrinks 
from the thought of the energy and concentration 
required in bending them to deeds quite foreign 
to their natural habits of life. 


has a dog orchestra which plays in public, to the 
delight of select audiences. 
these poor little beasties was one requiring end- 
less tact and patience. 

Jack, the trombone player, had to be taught to 
stand on his hind legs for half an hour at a time, 
then to balance himself, holding the trombone in 
position, and finally to work the instrument 
properly, and to act in time with his colleagues. 
It took him three months to learn to keep his 
balance. No wonder he is a mournful dog! 

The first violin is a quiet, sober dog of evident 
refinement and culture ; but the big drummer, who 
was among the first members of the orchestra, 
had a way of nipping his neighbors when no one 
was looking, and thus causing frightful and 
unaccountable yells. 

As soon as any one glanced his way, after 





with the active digestion of other articles of | 


Mr. Louis Lavater, says the Strand Magazine, | 


The work of training | 





|he had made these disturbances, Prince would | 


thump his drum anxiously, as if he had no thought 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dgndruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Ade. 








| but that of getting on with the busi in 
hand. 

Mr. Lavater was years in bringing his orchestra 
together, and in rehearsing, before he ventured to 
appear in public. The début took place in a 
theatre near Amsterdam, and the trainer declares 
that he can never forget it. 

| The dogs came out reluctantly, dazed by the 
| glare of the footlights. When they were all in 
place, they sat there looking at one another help- 
lessly, as if to say, “What on earth are we doing 
here?” 

They did many things at wrong moments. Prince 
fell over his big drum. The others got up and 
tore aimlessly about the stage, scared by the 
trailing of their instruments behind them, and to 
crown all, Jack, the trombone man, fell into the 
human orchestra. 

But the Dutch audience did not complain. They 
were receiving more than they bargained for, and 
were hysterical with merriment. 





A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


In “Manitoba Memories” Rev. George Young 
relates an experience of his boyhood which, he 
says, formed the turning-point in his career, and 
led him eventually to choose the life of a mis- 
sionary in the north land. 


lag | one stormy mereing when I was a boy, 
says Mr. Young, I was fee ing the cattle in th 
basement of a stable when a terrific wind-storm 
struck the ns crushed it like an egg-shell. 
Hearing the crash of the falling and _ breaking 
timbers I fell on my knees in terror, and began to 
pray. 

In a moment, as it seemed, the storm passed 
and stillness prevailed. I was yn gy! encom- 
ye by the broken timbers and the mows of 

ay and ay which had been stored in the upper 
part of the barn. I was in utter darkness, too. 
and at first completely dazed. Finding myself 
unharmed, however, I recovered my senses and 
ooo to dig into the hay to escape. 

fter a long struggle worked myself free from 
the hay, and stood in the midst of the wreck. 

It was afterward ascertained how narrowly I 
had escaped yg ey to death by the fallin 
timbers. Had I n standing at the moment 
must have been killed. The space wherein I had 
knelt was about a yard square, and the only place 
where I could have escaped instant death. 

uch was made of my remarkable escape, 

which I have always regarded as a direct inter- 

Fey os of Providence, and in consequence I 
ave devoted my life to the Master’s service. 


HIS OWN SPOON. 


I heard a capital story of Charles Mathews, 
writes Mr. Joseph Hatton, from an old actor at 
the Lotus Club in New York. He was invited 
with his manager and two others to dine with a 
citizen who carried on the business of pawn- 
broking, and though well off kept but one assistant. 


Mathews was well known among his friends and 
admirers for his remarkable powers of rapid 
imitation and characterization, off the stage as 
well as on, but se ge he never gave a more 
remarkable illustration of those powers than on 
this occasion. . 

The host being called out of the dining-room at 
the back of the shop, Mathews altered his hair, 
— up his collar, and put on another man’s 


at. 

Then making a suitable change of counte- 
nance, he took a large silver gravy-spoon from the 
table, ran into the street, and entering one of the 
little boxes which universally shield one customer 
from another at pawnbrokers’ counters, pledged 
to his anton grag = host his own piece of plate, 
and returned to his place at table as the pawn- 
broker reéntered the room. 





WANTED TO BE CALLED. 


The Park Avenue trolley line in the city of 
Rochester is crossed by three consecutive, streets 
which bear masculine surnames. An Irishman 


| 
| with a carpet-bag entered one of the cars the 
| other day, and sat down gingerly near the door. 
| Four or five other men completed the list of 
| passengers. The car swung around the corner of 
| Chestnut Street. 


“James,” shouted the conductor. A man sig- 
nalled him, the car stopped and the man alighted. 
A half-minute afterward the car neared another 
cross street. 

“William,” announced the conductor. Another 
~—- got out. The Irishman’s eyes grew visibly 
arger. 

“Alexander,” shouted the conductor. The third 
man left the car. - 

When it had started on the Lrishman arose, and 
approached the conductor. 

“Oi want to git out at Avnoo B,”’ he said. 
foorsht name is Michael.” 


TO SAVE A PENNY. 
The following story of economy is borrowed 
from the Golden Penny : 


While ane. 
overtook a litt: 





e urchin plodding along, bare- 


They offered him a ride, and during the journe 

it transpired that he was walking from a small 
| Station Known as Lawson to Valley, a town twelve 
| miles or so distant, to procure a loaf of bread, 
which was a penny cheaper there. 

It was_ not niggardliness on the part of his 
parents that drove him to it; they were in very 
| reduced circumstances, and the boy willingly 
walked twenty-four miles to save the penny. 


TO SPARE HER PAIN. 


Some of the “things one would rather have left 
unsaid” are really inspired by kindness of heart. 
In a case of slander, says the Green Bag, a lady 
had taken the stand in behalf of the plaintiff, 
whose attorney was examining her. 


“Now, madam,” he began, “repeat the slander- 
ous statements made by the defendant, on this 
oeeOb: the fit f tabl 
“Oh, they are unfit for any respectable person 
to hear!” was the emphatic answer. - 
“Then,” said the attorney, coaxingly, “suppose 
you just whisper them to the judge. 








15 Packets 


FLOWERS 


20 Fine 
BULBS. 


For25 6." 


will send 
collec- 


an 
All large 
packets and good 
looming bulbs. 

1 Pkt. Chinese Lantern, 
bright scarlet. 

* Weeping Palm. 
New GiantAster, 

white. 

Verbena, mized 
New & Dwarf. 
.red, white 


For 25c. we 
the followin 
tion of 
BUL 


1 
1 
1 
8 
1 





BEGONIA. 


Pkt. Sweet lea, scarlet. 


1 

1 “ Petunia,variegated. 
1“ 

1 


mer and winter. 
1 Pkt. Lavender, delight- 
fully fragrant. 
Tokio Chrysanthe- 
mum (novelty). 
7” a pose, beautiful 
‘orget-me-nots. 


. 


Jagenene Morning | 1 

Glory, beautiful. 

“ California Violet, 
flowers 2 inches. 

1 Bulb Begonia, 1 Gloxi 


PRACTICAL 
Experience of many 


eee 


2 Hyacinth Ly. white, 
white. 


hardy; 1 Tuberose, variegated; 15 Oxalis, . pink. =| 
a5 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., to- years affords us ample 
get r with our illustrated catalogue. opportunity to improve 
- ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. the style and quality 








“Me | 





in New South Wales, two ladies | 
| footed, as if his life depended upon his speed. | 





of our shoes from | 
year to year. 


The W. L. 
Douglas Shoes 
for Spring and 
Summer are the 
best we have ever 
made in bota style 
and quality; none } 
better are offered 
at any price. 
wre 


They are made in Calf, 
Patent Calf,French Ea- 


“A a type of the highest order 


cellence in manutacture.” 


Walter Baker &C0's 


i Breakfast! 





B 
and Tan Willow Calf; 
Black, Brown and Tan 
Vici Kid, on many 
styles of toes, new 
this season. 


1655 STYLES AND 
WIDTHS from A to 
EE. Fast -Color 
Hooks andEyelets. 
ww 
Sold in our 55 
stores in large 
cities and by 5,000 dealers through- 
out the United States. 


None Genuine unless W. L. Dougias 
name and price is stamped on bottom. 
If not convenient to dealers or our 
stores, why not try our Mail-Order 
Department ? We send shoes every- 
where on receipt of price with 25 cents 

extra for carriage. 


This 
cutshows 

Our New 
Broadway Tee. 





Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 

THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


COSTS LESS 


Be sure that you get the 





genuine article, made at _ 
DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. ° 


Catalogue Free. 


‘W. L. DOUGLAS, & 


Brockton, Mass. 






































































I had pains in my back and thought I 
had kidney disease, but two Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters placed over the kid- 
neys gave me immediate relief. 

Be sure you get Allcock’s; never accept the substitutes. 
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Ancient Egyptians Modernized. 


Abyssinia is making some progress in modern 
civilization, and the recent prolonged and invol- 
untary presence in the country of thousands of 
captive Italians has given the natives a chance 
to provide themselves with something that they 
very much admire—frescoes and other decora- 
tions for their rude churches. 


STAMPS. 
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made and sold by 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP 


BOSTON 
ing School. 





@ institute and Train- 


STAMMERERS’ 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


lw rare China, Borneo, wocean, can, wees) 
Samoa 0c, Est. 1881. E.A.Dresser, 


Taught 
a offices su 
with 


0} 
ALBA 


Eesha 








plied 


a 
_Richards, Fair Haven: vi t. | IN K 


— = aly | 


rer! per iae | machine on the market. Catalogue Free. 
E i oa. n, | CUTTER TOWER CO., 
Y. Send for catalogue. } 


If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS REE: | 
It will astonish and please. FREE. 


EXTRACTS The H.W. Lloyd | 


e & Co. make t 
on | best 2 a world we them 
~Foeer s New Franklin 


= TYPEWRITERS. ‘Sani Typewriter 


Price #75.00 (Rented 3.00 per month). Best 


Keene, N 





A, Hartford, Conn 





12,4 Milk St., Boston. 
Tupewriters Sold, Exchang-d and Repaired. 





This is the Lady 


That runs the house. 
That cooks the food. 
That hasn't time 


to use old-fashioned tap- 
ioca that has to be 
soaked all day, since | 
she can have 










A recent visitor to the’cathedral of Gundet, in 
the northern part of Abyssinia, the neighbor- 
hood of which witnessed the crushing defeat of 
the Egyptians in 1875 and 1876, describes in an 
English journal the extraordinary fresco which 
he saw on the walls of this Abyssinian place of 
worship. 

An unknown artist, very likely Italian, had 
been employed to paint a great picture of- the 
overwhelming of the host of Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea. In a way, this Biblical scene represented | 
the recent triumphs of the Abyssinians over | 
their enemies. The church people could not | 
very well presume to depict so recent a scene as | 
the defeat of the Italians, particularly if they 
had an Italian to do the painting. So they came 
as near to it as they could. 

Pharaoh was represented riding down into the 
Red Sea with a revolver in one hand and a field- 
glass in the other. Behind him followed the | 
Egyptian army, every man of which bore a) 
Remington rifle! The costumes belonged 
neither to ancient Egypt nor to modern Italy, 
but were no doubt sufficiently suggestive of 
realities to be full of significance to the Abyssin- | 
ian worshippers in the cathedral. 

The temptation to represent their victories in 
their churches must be great to the Abyssinians, 
for some of the victories have been of a distinctly 
religious character. At the time of the Egyptian | 
war of 1875, Mohammedanism, under the pat- 
ronage of the continually encroaching Egyptians, 
was replacing Christianity on the northern 
highlands of the country. The Khedive was at 
the maximum of his power. His garrisons were | 
in the Red Sea ports, and his armies had gained | 
a foothold in Somaliland and in southern | 
Abyssinia; they appeared likely to crush the | 
whole native power, and practically to extin- 
guish Christianity in large districts. 

With a large force, they penetrated to Gundet : 
but here they were defeated and utterly routed. 
Nearly the whole army of invaders perished, 
and with them fell the Egyptian commander, | 
Arakel Bey, and his lieutenant, a Dane named | 
Arendrup. 

Next year another Egyptian army, accom- 
panied by the Khedive’s son Hassan, again | 
entered the Abyssinian plateau, and occupied a 
strong position. But once more the natives 
proved the superiors of their invaders, both 
in force and strategy. The Egyptians were 
defeated, though the Abyssinians also suffered | 
heavy losses. 

It was reported that after this battle, all the 
Egyptians who were taken prisoners were 
tattooed on the arm with the cross, in token of 
the victory of Christianity over Mohamme- 
danism, br* there is no historical proof of the 
statement. It is certain that since this victory 
the native form of Christianity has made great 
gains in Abyssinia while Mohammedanism has | 
lost; but, unfortunately, most of the conversions | 
from Islam have been wrought by force. 
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The Veiled Preacher. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Rev. Joseph Moody held for many years the 
pastorate of a church at York, Maine. To 
the amazement of his congregation he appeared 
in the pulpit one Sunday with his face concealed 
by a double fold of crape, knotted above his 
forehead and falling to his chin. From that day, 
during the remaining years of his life, he was 
hever seen at home, on the street or in the pulpit 
without this black veil. 

Rumors of all sorts spread abroad as to the 
reason of the parson’s black veil. If asked to 
take it off he replied : 

“We all wear veils of one kind or another, and 
the heaviest and darkest are those that hang 
about our hearts. Let the veil stay until the 
hour strikes when all faces shall be seen and all 
Souls reveal their secrets.” 

More and more Mr. Moody withdrew from 
public gaze. Rough people were impertinent 
and timid people turned out of their road to 
avoid him. But his life was long and kind and 
useful, and many loved the veiled preacher. 

In his dying hour he told his pathetic story. 
He had shot his dearest friend by accident. It 
was believed at the time that the young man had 
been killed by a roving Indian. The minister 
dared not confess his terrible mistake, dreading 
the blame of his people and the aversion of his 
betrothed. After years of conscience-darkened 
life the unhappy man vowed that he would never 
again look his fellows openly in the face. Then it 
Was that he put on the veil, which was never after 
removed. Even in his coffin it covered his face. 














TAPIOCA 


that requires no yA 
ing, but is ready for 
immediate use. Most | 
grocers 
those that don't will 
have to soon! Book of 
new recipes and trial 
package sent free. 

WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 





Every Berry Selected as 
carefully as the master builder 
chooses the most perfect stones 
for the completion of a famous 
piece of work. 

So it is not to be wondered 


that the beverage made from 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Seal Brand Coffee 


is par excellent. 

And it is not strange that 
thousands of homes delight in 
the joys of a drink made 
from such material. 

Every grocer who prides 
himself on handling the best 
class of goods sells Chase & 
Sanborn’s Seal Brand Coffee, 
in one and two pound cans, 
sealed with a seal and guaran- 


tee of soni 








ateeen 


For Chapped Hands 


and for all rough- 
ness of the skin, use 


Ryder’s 
Chapine 


Makes the skin soft, 
smoothandhealthy. 
Perfectly harmless. 


Be. ere wen get 
“Rud 


in i8e, tale by gr 


SAMPLE FREE. Live Agents Wanted. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., BOSTON. 


SEELSELELSSESESEESESSESS 


THIS CART A GIFT. 
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mbe 
send youtheecart with youro 
allow you plenty of timetodeliver 
lect money. for Order Sheets 


TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Brockton, I gy 
FFFFSTFFSTSTFSF SSF SSFTS 


we pay all express charges, also 
er in advance and 


; pnd cee col- 


SESSLESEAOLSODESESSS 


FFSFFFTFSTSS: 
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| goods guaranteed to please. 


MINUTE, 





| PY, 
~ 


= a This Solid Gold 


Ring, with imita- 
STONE, 


tion DIAMOND 

a beauty, given witha 

ten- pound order for our goods, 

sent express pre paid. No money 

required in advance, and our 

Send for our 1898 
(32-page) CATALOGUE FREE. Address, 


FULLER TEA CO., Dept. A, HINSDALE, N. H. 


Safe and Certain. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


A wonderfu remedy for sick and nervous head- 











keep it and | aches; relieves instantly. For sale by all druggists. 


SAMPLE FREE. 
Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H. 


NOTASEED sss 


out nee in. Calitornia wk a in the East. BOYS. 

GIRLS, M AN EN are doing well pA 
ing nS. og we ae wom in every town in New 
England. The plan is a success. Send postal for con- 
ditions and vestimonials, free. Send 25 cents in stamps 
for canvassing outfit, if you ‘want to begin at once, to 
earn $3.00 for selling 108 Ibs. or pro rata for more or 
less in case lots. Since my “make-believe” letter to 
nephews and nieces caught the multitude of 
uth’s Companion ” eyes, many good letters have 





in those nice 


RAISINS 


| come in from its readers, as for instance: 


“ Enclosed find check. Iam ver 


y much pleased with the 
goods and the way the business is ¢ 


‘one. I thought it would 


| bea very good way for my little girl to earn some money. 
| and believed she Cony | learn the value of the money bette: 


| than in going pave I or it. 
u 








Companion = 


The only fault I find with the 
raisins is that I use too many of hy ' I pokey | an order 
Sor more soon. Yours truly, Mrs. C. Ga lass.” 

“ Please find enclosed check a which send me another 
three cases, as 1 am al sola” out. Yours truly, Joseph 
Baker, Northfield, Vt.” 

“ Went to work and took orders for 30 Ibs. in two after- 
noons after school. W. P. Murray, Bennington, Vt.’ 

“and please Bas? me another case — every one says, 

*Why, they are better fien I er; pee i. 80 1 think I can 
sell more than the 108 lbs, Mrs » Troy, Me.” 

Copies of a large number of eoath ar ‘letters from our 
helpers, both little folks and big, will be mailed to 
those willing -y work and earn the #00 and help 
introduce may neistns to 50,000 more families between 
now and July. B. pe sure and note down that this 
is in the » Py 24th No. of 1 Y. C. (my first letter 
was in Jan. 13th and 20th), for it may not appear again 
this year. It’s nice to speak to the 110,000 families the 
s toin N. E. in this way about my sweet 

isins, but it costs too muc 2 money to 
speak very often. Yours truly, W. R. NUTTING. 
P. 8. During my absence in California please address, 


BOSTON RAISIN CO., 129 State St., Boston. 


On Receint of 12 Cents in Stamps (practically 
26% of retail price) we will send you one of our 


i-2 INCH AUCER BITS 


* 








A fine cutting tool,perfect clearance, espec’ lally good in 
ard wood and for end boring. Send Sor Cur. YC. * 


THE FORD BIT CO., Holyoke, Mass. 





e | 
te awe realex. Address, | 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or erautte 
till you investigate ... 

More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 


WHITE BRONZE. 


CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 


Delicious 
Desserts 


are quick- 
ly made 
with it... 





No Soaking 
Required. 


Full 
Weight 
Pound 
Carton 
for 10 cts. 


ASK FOR 
Slade’s, 
A Booklet of Receipts, FREE. 

D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


ORD 


TO THE 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
your welfare — INSIST on 
having WELCOME Soap. 
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for Agents to handle. 
etc. 


THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., 


‘Write for circul 
Owned and made exclusively by 


JAMESTOWN, u.Y. 


“At the World’s Fair” 


baa tasted it. You can have a FREE yy ~¥ a 
the mail to your address, by dropping a 


“SALADA” 


Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only A LEAD PACKETS, 
| nl 60 cents per pound. 


CHAPIN a ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston. 


ir, price, 








50 cents 















A choice blend of private 
growth coffees of highest 
grade. Selected, blended 
and packed in air-tight cans 
under Our personal super- 
vision and we know 


It’s Right. 


You can buy cheaper 
coffees if you want to but 
you cannot buy so 
coffee as this is at the price 
you pay for this. 

Some people are saying 
that coffee is injurious 
There may be, and no doubt 
there are, injurious ingre- 
dients in cheap coffees, but 
there are none in Union 


Club. 
It’s Pure. 


If your grocer hasn't it tell him you 
want it, and he'll get it. Some Valuable 
Gifts accrue to users of Union Club Coffee. 

Send Name on Postal for Ilustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Ct. 




















'} Cough CANDY. 


Cod Liver Oil, with all 
its qualities free from taste 
and odor. For ‘sale by 
Druggists and Grocers. 

Samples Free by matt. 
MORGAN CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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To Every Teething Baby ! 


DR. W. 


Baby Educator. 


A hard, nutritious cracker, the shape of 
a ring. erves the purposes of a teething ring 
and is at the same time nourishing and satisfy 
ing. It entertains and comforts babies hours 
atatime. gg goe = a ~ gy: 

20 cts. at Druggists @ 25 cts. by mail. 

We make » differ rent icinds of Beacator 
Crackers, All sold by leading grocers. ris 
one is for the Baby. 

Send address on postal for Baby Educator FREE. 


EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 205 Tremont St., Boston. 
$e 
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GYPSINE. 


THE EVERLASTING CLEANLY WALL FINISH. 


Don’t use any more Kalsomine on your walls—it breeds disease 
germs, and subjects you to the dirty annoyance of having them 
washed and scraped every time you want new decorations. 

Be clean and progressive; use Gypsine, and avoid this risk and 
trouble. For osnepe is Permanent. You can always recoat 
a Gypsine wall with Gypsine, without a bit of washing or scraping; 
and every time Pa recoat, your wall comes out stronger, better 
and more beautiful. 

Write for sample-card of colors, copy of “Gypsine Advocate” 
and address of local dealer. 


DIAMOND WALL FINISH CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Neither will GypsineJ 
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The Works of the Largest Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment in 
America, where the BEST WORK is Done. 





Sy Blankets, Lace Curtains, Draperies, Real Laces, 
Feathers (Curled, Cleansed, Dyed), Gloves, Clothing 
of all Kinds for Men, Women or Children, and all 
Household Fabrics. Bundles by Mail or Express. 


Lew a n d CQ’ Fancy Dyers. 


French Cleansers. 
W. L. CROSBY, Manager. 


17 Temple Place, BOSTON. 
Main Offices {| 479 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


LARGEST IN AMERICA. —Send Stamp for Price-list— ESTABLISHED 1829. 
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Kitchen 


Troubles 
Can Be Cured. 


The woman who cooks with a coal or a wood stove, 
spends the best of her time in the kitchen. The woman 
who cooks with a Detroit Jewel Gas Range prepares the 
meal while the other woman waits for the fire to come up. 


Detroit Jewel 
Gas Range 


sents the highest attainment of kitchen convenience. 
t is always ready ; it never fails to operate ; itrequires no 
raking ; makes no dirt; never smokes; and is actually a 
mcney-saver as compared with a coal or wood stove. tt has 
so many merits it takes a book to tell them. Write fora 
copy of our “* COOKING BY GAS "’—a very useful and in- 

structive a. Contains a chapter of choice original 

. recipes. ailed free. Please tion Youth's C di 


ILS. 
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‘DETROIT STOVE 


Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, Ill. 

This trade-mark 

appears on ev- 

ery Detroit 
Jewel. 


WORKS, 


= 
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CARGEST STOVE PLANT IN TE WORLD} 
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NEW COMPANION 





Send for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston. : 
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; MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Sy aa 
"this Chair FCC? 


Caryed Aatiane 
Oak Morris Chair. 
with reversible tuft 

feehions, upholstered 


- ordu- 
roy. er: re Design, in 
Olive Green, yrtle 
m, Crimson and , 
Gold. A Chair ; 
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Ripe pup 













Gree 
Old 
or your choice of a 
* Couch, Ladies’ Desk, 
Two Watches, Rocking Chair, 
Brass-trimmed Metal ‘Bed, « 


Given for Selling $12.00 worth of 


Mealine Soap. 


Any premium you select is shipped right { 
along with the Soap; you have it to enjoy while 
) you are earning it. 30 da: 

( pend remit. 
cas e) with their order we send a Spee: 
Gift in addition to the premium you select. 

ealine p is composed of pi , 
ble oils, givecrins and finest Indian meal. It is 
thoroughly cleansing ; prevents chapping and , 
leaves the skin smooth, soft and delicately 
perfumed. Sells for 25 cents per box of 8 
cakes each, or 10 cents per cake. 

This extraordinary offer is to introduce 
Mealine Soap preparatory to putting it on < 
sale in local stores. ( 
Illustrated circular giving full descriptions 
of premiums and Sample Cake sent. for 
4 cents in stamps; circular alone sent free ‘ 
) for your address on a postal. 
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EARNED BY POULTRY 


Nevertheless several millions of 
eggs had to be imported for home 
consumption. Thousands of poultry 
keepers know by experience that 


To Get More Eggs 


there is no better plan than that of 

daily mixing with the food given to 

poultry a small quantity of a 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers or by mail. 
25c. , 5 for $1.00. 2-lb. 1.20. 
eae ae 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., BOSTON. 


SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. 
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MARCH %, 1898, 


Life in a Country Manse, 


By J. M. Barrie. 


This is one of the one- 
hundred Choice Books 
‘we give 
to users of 


FREE 
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Good Books in the home are entertaining 
inceiions Good Soap (Shawmut 
Soap) in the Kitchen and Laundry lightens 
oatk ond makes tam 0 e008 Buy a cake 
from your grocer and see the list of books on 


every wrapper, and how to get them. 


JAS. F. MORSE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





PEOPLE” 


Free with order o1 send 2c. stamp tocover 
postage. Book contains tested recipes for 
making 70 easy, delicious desserts. 
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KNOX’S 


GELATINE. 


THE QUICKEST. 
No Odor. No Taste. No Trouble. No Failures. 





Ask Your Grocer For It, or send 5c. for 
sample, which tequires only water, flavor 
and sugar to make a pint of perfect jelly. 


C. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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A Clear and Brilliant 
COMPLEXION 


will result from the continued 
use of this Exquisite Soap. 


Medicated 
Soap 


ITISA 
TRUE 





most carefully 

prepared at the laborato- ., 
ries of the makers of the 
famous WILLIAMS’ wwe ae 
SHAVING SOAPS, oe sf 
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It is delightful to 
use, having a rich, 
cream-like lather, 

anda 
Delicate, 


: 
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TO OBTAIN JERSEY CREAM SOAP. 
- Ask your Druggist for it. 
. Ask him to get it for you. He can do so. 
. Send us 15 cents in stamps, and we will mail youa 
Full-Sized Cake. 
. Send us 2 cents to pay postage, and we will mail youa 
Sample Cake. 
« Send us $2.00, and we will send you 1 doz. Cakes anda 
utiful Transparent Window Thermometer— 
express prepaid. 


If he has none, 
If he will not, 





Address Dept. Y. 
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